

















There’s nothing that communism can do for the world 


that capitalism isn’t already doing better 














COMMUNISM PROMISES COMMUNISM DELIVERS 


CAPITALISM DELIVERS 











Work-or-starve and the 
Security dreadful security of a job for 
life in a slave labor camp. 


Social security, wages enabling 
a man to save for his future, 
a standard of living higher in 
the worst times than com- 
munism gives at its best. 













A communist has to work 
Better living 7 weeks to earn enough 
to buy a suit. 


An American worker can earn 
a suit by working one week 
or less. 
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one room for entire families; 
government-dictated wages and 
prices so fixed that you will 
never rise above a bare and 
barren existence; riches for a few 
bureaucrats who keep them- 
selves in power, poverty for 
everyone else; constant fear, 
frustration, hopelessness which 
only death can end. 





Come to think of it, what else And yet there are people, who 
does communism even promise? call themselves Americans, 
But it delivers a great deal more working, scheming, plotting 
—ballots with only one name on night and day right now to force 
them; prison camps if you stay these “blessings” of communism t 
away from work; “homes” of onto you and your children. | 










YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Stop slow, costly 
manual transcription 


(start by using translucent paper) 


Slasiaddiiiiadiiameeee eee 


get positive, not negative copies...as 
many as you want from the same “mas- 
ter,” your original! 


See what happens when you type, 
draw, or write on translucent paper: 
The original becomes a “master” — 
ready for immediate Ozalid reproduc- 
tion whenever extra copies are needed! 


You can use Ozalid for copying your 
accounting records, sales and service re- 


You can reproduce the whole original  POFts, file cards, memos, letters, etc. 


...or parts of it...in 25 seconds! You And translucent paper costs no more 


New FREE Booklet! 


Lists 116 job-by-job savings for your office. 
Explains for example: 

















@ How anyone can produce Ozalid prints in 25 seconds—prints 
that are always delivered dry, ready for immediate use. 

®@ How you can reproduce translucent reports, etc., which are 
up to 42 inches wide, hundreds of yards long. 





OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of ‘““The Simplest 
Business System”. . . fully 
explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 







than standard bond paper, yet when it 
is used you can make Ozalid prints 
(814 x 11 inches) for only 114 cents 
each! 

No wonder so many firms have every 
office form, record, letterhead (even 
scratch pads!) on translucent paper! 





Dept. No. 201 


~ 











© How your files become “alive”... by simply using translu- pan: “ee 
cent cards. : 
® How to “color code” your work by making Ozalid prints Sie. 
with black, blue, red or sepia lines on a white or tinted back- 

ground. Company- 

© How to produce Ozalid form letter prints which look like Address_ 


original typing. 
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e How to turn out advertising posters, folders, without print- 
ing plates. 





Ozalid in Canada—Huches Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 








Contributions 


How (sushed Wheel Cninding was | 


commercially introduced to the U.S.A. 


The grinding of threads by the means of a formed (crushed) abrasive wheel 
was practiced first commercially in Europe. Visualizing the possibilities of 
this process, Shefheld sent engineers to Europe and England in 1939 to 
investigate. Their report was so favorable that developing the process to meet 
American industrial requirements immediately became a Shefheld project. 
It was obvious that the process need not be restricted to the grinding of 
threads but might just as well and just as successfully be used for flat and 
circular profile work—also for work, the intricacy of which otherwise made 
it impracticable on a production basis with conventional methods. 

New machines were designed and built. The conventional surface grinder 
was modified to use this process. The final result is the Crushtrue practice 
of grinding which has enabled American industry to make outstanding and 
significant savings in production costs. It’s wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


the Sheffiell ‘sibiicaialals 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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THE COVER 


In Wallace F. Bennett, the Nation) 
Assn. of Manufacturers has found ,f 
strong advocate of its ““Teamwor}. fo: 34 
Better Tomorrow” theme. Th 
president is the author of a profit 
ing incentive plan for the 225 cuip 
ees of his family-owned paint-an 
business in Salt Lake City. 

e Wide Interests—Bennett is a 
sided executive. He is president ot 
the half-century-old Bennett Gl: 
Paper Co., which grossed $22-million 
fiscal 1948; (2) the Bennett Motor ( 
(Ford distributors). He is an offic: 
director of five other businesses 11 
intermountain region. His administ 
tive assignments have ranged from 1 
vestments and insurance to oil refining 
candy, and hotel enterprises. These wi 
interests led to his election as a N.A.\ 
regional vice-president, from which po: 
he advanced this week to the N.A.\ 
presidency. 

A brother, Harold H. Bennett 
vice-president and general manag 
Z.C.M.I. (Zion’s Cooperative Me: 
tile Institute), Utah’s oldest and larg ‘ 
department store. Another brotlic:. 
Richard S., is general manager ia 
glass-and-paint business. 
¢ Mormon Church—Bennett at 5) s| 4 
calm, hard-working, positive, and di: : 
He has a medium build, speaks 
firm, deliberate bass voice. 

An active member and official of 
Mormon Church, he supervises th 
nances of 1,500 Sunday school orga! 
zations. His interest in church work 
him to write the words for several ch 
hymns. Mrs. Bennett is the daug)itc: 
of the late President Heber J. Grant : 
the Mormon Church. q 

Bennett has found little time for 3 
bies. For a time he “struggled ui 1 
cessfully” with golf. And for a few | 
he owned a five-gaited show horse t 
won a number of blue ribbons and « 
“But I finally gave up and sold 
horse.” confessed Bennett who is 1 
hobbvless. “That was just too rich fo: 
my blood.” 


—Complete story on the N.A.M. conve 
appears on page 26. Photo by Joern ( 
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Businessmen, the country over, are worrying. Sentiment has changed. 

This is showing up in letters received by Business Week from readers 
and in on-the-spot interviews. Manufacturers as well as merchandisers insist 
business is slower than accepted yardsticks would indicate. 

They contend, in short, that figures compiled even as recently as two 
weeks and a month ago are out of date. 

Such fears probably are a factor in the stock market (page 98). They 
help account for scattered layoffs, spotty industrial prices. 

e 

There is no cut-and-dried, yes-or-no answer to the question: Have we 
reached a turning point in the business cycle, in the inflation spiral? 

What has happened so far has been ‘readjustment.’ One line after 
another has witnessed the passing of its seller's market. For each one, this 
has posed price and inventory problems. 

But, up to now, there has been no recession, just readjustment. 











Booming lines such as steel, nonferrous metals, autos, and capital goods 

have prevented a decline in the level of the over-all economy. 
* 

Physical volume of production broke all peacetime records in October. 
The Federal Reserve index (1935-39 equals 100) reached 195. The previous 
peak was 194, last February. 

And our economy is even bigger measured in dollars than in physical 
output. National income keeps right on marching higher. 

e 

Much of the boom earlier this year fed on buoyant feeling. There was 
a psychological lift, even though the picture had its dull spots. 

Government spending would prevent a decline. A new Administration 
would be elected in November. 

To the extent that business was buoyed by the prospect of a 
political change, the situation has been weakened. 

But there is a general admission that the election added to the inflation- 
ary prospects. Government spending will be higher rather than lower; Uncle 
Sam may even run a deficit in fiscal 1950 (page 19). 

Offsets on higher spending: Big federal outlays aren’t necessarily 
healthy. And they call for higher taxes, maybe widespread controls. 

® 

Business may be about to slip. Price weakness in some of the chemicals 
may mean that even heavy industry is slowing down perceptibly. 

However, standard business barometers don’t show it. And these aren't 
stale, out-of-date figures that show you only where you have been; they come 
as close to showing where you are today as anything can. 

Business Week's Index this week very nearly jumped off the chart (page 
13). It is at the highest peacetime level ever. 




















e 
Electric power production, which should show any slowing down of indus- 
try very promptly, still is setting new records. Yet percentage gains over a 








year ago the last two weeks of November narrowed a bit. 
The central industrial district, in particular, will bear watching. A 
month ago, it was 11% to 12% ahead of 1947; now it is only up 8%. 
In any event, we aren’t going to pot at 8% over a year ago. 
s 
Steel continues to make the most spectacular showing of all. This week, 
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output is setting new records. Operations are at 100.1% of rated capacity, 
which translates into production of more than 1,800,000 tons of ingot. 

The steel industry can run—and has, in the past, a few times—above 
rated capacity. But in this case, there is a statistical variable. 

Present rated capacity is the amount last Jan. 1. That was 94,230,000 
tons annually. But we have added a million tons to capacity. Thus, present 
operations probably are claser to 98% than 100% of potential. 

This allows some margin. A little repairing can be done on the few 
facilities not in use. And, then if the manpower and materials can all be got 
together at the right places, output can even be pushed a mite higher. 

a 

Manpower figures aren’t up-to-date enough to prove what happened to 
employment in the last half of November. 

However, there are some clews to what went on earlier in the month. 
Insured unemployment was going down rather than up; new claims for unem- 


ployment compensation also were tending down. 








oe 

Construction isn't likely to upset the apple cart in 1949. 

At least, that’s the way the government experts size things up. The 
Dept. of Commerce predicts the value of new construction at about $1834- 
billion in 1949, up some 5% from what is expected this year. 

However, costs are expected to be up. Physical volume would be just 
about unchanged. Housing might be slightly lower, public works up. 

* ‘ 

Least robust of the broad business indicators the last few weeks have 

been department store sales and railway carloadings. 


Department store volume in November apparently was off about 7%. 

That's a poor start for a big Christmas. However, there is time to catch 
up. Merchants are putting steam into promotion in that effort. 

As to carloadings, the decline is only 3% or so. This may be due to 
freight shifting to competing forms of transportation. Nobody will be quite 


sure until competitive rate structures shake down a bit. 











e 

Remember the stories about lush growth of crops and vegetation around 
Hiroshima after the atom bomb? Well, don’t rush out and soup up your 
acres with radioactive substances just yet. 

Says the Dept. of Agriculture: “Experiments with certain low level radio- 
active materials conducted during the 1948 crop year in 14 states and with 
18 crops so far have not shown any beneficial effect... .” 

Commercial uses for the silicones have been developed only slowly and 
laboriously. But Dow Corning and General Electric have kept pushing. 

And apparently their efforts have made the field look attractive. Linde 
Air Products Co., a unit of Union Carbide, has been experimenting quietly 
and now announces its entry as o producer. 

Alcohol with one carbon molecule is the industrial type. With two, it’s 
the drinking stuff (if it isn’t denatured). With eight, it’s still one of the 
alcohols, but something new as a production item. 

Petroleum chemists are making it, led by Esso, with the OXO process 
developed by the Germans. It is used mainly in making plasticizers—so far. 
But it has many other potentialities, American chemists agree. 

Goatents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Dee. 4, 1048, lesve--Basiness Week, 800 W. 42nd St., Now York. N.Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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TRADE 





1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


ee ee | 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (millions) 


ee | 


eee eee eee mre ere eeeee ees seeeeeseeeeseeseees 


Department store sales (change from same week cf preceding year)............ 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Oct.. .173.6 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 


Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


ee ee | 


ee ee ee ee | 


ee | 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......-6.-0eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
NR Ls CI nao ces cincepcdecdctescbunnsenoios 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ccccecccccvcccccvescsees 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................2.0 ce eeees 
Wool tons (ow York, By). .... cc ccccccctctcccccccccccccccccccccccees 
Rubber (ribbed smoked rheets, New York, Ib.) 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........--++eeeeeeeeeees 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s). 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)... . 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 


Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 


Securities loans, reporting member banks 


ee 


ee ee ee ee ee) 


ee) 


U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 


Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks 


re ee ee | 


ee | 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding eee reer ese eee eeeeeees eereeeeeeeees 
“Preliminary, week ended November 27th, 
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Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *1990 41983 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..............ccecccceccnrevevevcees 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 
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1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
198.7 193.6 162.2 
100.1 99.2 98.9 7.7 97.3 
90,039 120,718 116,968 84,391 98,236 
$30,614 $20,505 $25,546 $25,699 $19,433 
5,374 5,627 5.555 4,983 3,130 
5,617 5,659 5,604 5,257 3,842 
2,045 +2,117 2,007 2,217 1,685 
83 84 90 89 86 
60 61 65 61 52 
$28,305 $28,215 $28,091 $28,725 $9,613 
-6% —-9% + 12% +9% +17% 
101 126 104 72 228 
cates COMES Sho 174.5 163.8 105.2 
401.7 +401.9 400.7 458.7 198.1 
280.3 280.9 276.5 294.2 138.5 
320.0 +317.2 322.3 409.3 146.6 
$95.50 $95.05 $95.05 $76.09 $56.73 
$43.00 $43.00 $43.16 $40.25 $19.48 
23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.32 $2.31 $2.25 $3.09 $0.99 
5.68¢ 5.68¢ 5.68¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
31.83¢ +31.68¢ 30.93¢ 35.64¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.733 $1.695 $1.609 $1.840 $1.281 
18.60¢ 19.40¢ 21.35¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
118.1 +120.7 130.4 119.2 78.0 
3.54% 3.53% 3.53% 3.49% 4.33% 
2.81% 2.82% 2.87% 2.82% 2.77% 
14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
14-14% 14-14% 14-15% 14% 4-4% 
47,301 46,907 47,422 47,982 ++27,777 
62,462 62,647 62,441 65,042 ++32,309 
15,545 15,568 15,410 14,267 ++6,963 
1,783 1,480 1,351 1,850 ++1,038 
33,073 33,525 33,526 37,724 ++#15,999 
4,177 4,178 4,280 4,219 ++4,303 
910 830 880 954 5,290 
23,941 23,834 23,797 22,934 2,265 
SDate for “Latest Week’ on each series om “equest. 
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Crack 


There’s more to a good product than 
just a good brand name. The quali- 
ties that earn consumer loyalty and 
sales are the result of careful atten- 
tion to every manufacturing detail. 

Clean air and correct temperature 
and humidity are as important to 
quality production as raw materials. 
In the plants producing the nation- 
ally known products illustrated on 
this page, York-equipped air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration installations 
are depended upon to create the ideal 
atmosphere for better products. 

If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help “sell” a 


Chewing Gum 


YORK 


REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING e 


product by making it better, the fol- 
lowing facts about York are worth 
keeping in mind: 
1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity assures 
selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 
2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manu- 
facturer. 
3—York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances—has 
been accelerated and intensified . . . 
an assurance of the lasting value 
of York equipment. 

York Corporation, York, 
Pennsylvania. 


HEADQUARTERS 








FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 













ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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F ¢ ame TRUMAN’S $15-BILLION LID ON 
3 ERVICE DEFENSE spending isn’t going to stay 
: put. There’s plenty of maneuvering to 
eep the lid on, to fight inflation. Even at $15-bil- 
i lion, defense will be a third of the federal budget in 
Vsiscal 1949-50. But the pressure to blow the lid 


Moff is rapidly building up. 





The hold-the-line campaign comes from the 
ohn Snyder crowd—and Snyder has Truman’s ear. 

The generals and admirals don’t have access 
to the White House. They have to send their argu- 
ments through Forrestal. And he has put a gag on 


PREC E Rica capes ey Sy 


') Pentagon politicking for more money. 
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But this gag won't stick on Capitol Hill. You 
can’t keep a general from meeting a congressman, 
say for a drink. 





The Air Force, which has most to lose under 


4 the limitation, is already lining up friends in Con- 
7 gress. 


Last Spring these same friends O.K.’d the 
first year’s money for building up to a 70-group Air 
" Force by 1950—despite Administration opposition. 
Here’s the strategy the flyboys are going to 


Don’t ask the appropriations committees for 
) more money at the outset. Rather, get Congress 
on record in favor of an air strength of 70 groups. 

Then the fight for the extra billions won't be 


} so tough, because Congress usually makes good 


with funds on its commitments. 

In the House, chairman Carl Vinson of the 
Armed Services Committee will carry the ball. His 
opposite number in the Senate, Millard E. Tydings, 
not only will handle the legislation in his commit- 
tee, but also will follow up as an Appropriations 
Committee member. 

2 


Reason for the Air Force agitation: The $15- 
billion limitation not only will prevent expansion; 
it means reducing from the present 55 groups to 51. 

The Army also faces a cutback—from a 
planned strength of 900,000 men to 677,000. The 
Navy hasn’t so much to complain about, although 
its ambitious air plans would be pinched. (Tenta- 
tive splitup of the $15-billion gives Navy $5.4-bil- 
lion, Army and Air Force $4.8-billion each.) 


There’s more involved in the extra billions 
than just additional planes, tanks, and guns. Com- 
ing on top of heavy outlays for foreign aid, an in- 
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crease of military spending of, say, $3-billion, would 
knock Truman‘s budget out of balance—at least 
on the basis of Treasury revenue estimates. 

That would make more taxes a sure thing. 
Snyder is already resigned to a modest increase in 
taxes, but he doesn’t want to go beyond a boost in 
the corporate rate. 

Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
among others, wants increased taxes—more planes 
or no. The council wants to brake inflation, build 
up a treasury surplus. This thinking calls for an 
excess-profits tax, perhaps increases on individual 
incomes in the higher taxes. 

The council goes beyond Snyder on economic 
controls, too. And it says if there’s any tampering 
with Truman’s budget, outright price and alloca- 
tion controls would be inescapable (page 19). 


FOOTNOTE ON TAXES: Democrats are doing 
some trimming on the tax revision bill the Republi- 
cans had all ready for passage next year. 
(BW-Oct.9'48 p16.) 

Out will go several sections that Knutson had 
OK‘d for the relief of tax-paying 
groups. These provisions would have accounted for 
the bulk of the $400-million the bill would have 
cost the Treasury. 

The discarded sections include relaxation of 
rules covering family partnerships, employee stock 
options, and distribution of assets in corporate 
reorganization. 

Most of the remaining 80-odd amendments— 
noncontroversial and cheap—will stay in the bill 
that probably will be passed. 


particular 


EXPORT CONTROLS ARE HERE TO STAY 
for the life of the Marshall Plan anyway. Congress 
will be asked to renew the Commerce Dept.’s licens- 
ing powers for at least three years beyond their 
Feb. 28 expiration date. 

Reason: (1) to see that ECA countries and 
other noncommunit nations get the goods they 
need; (2) to keep tabs on flow of war-potential ma- 
terial to Russia and her satellites. 

This doesn't mean that everything now under 
licensing control will stay that way. In the past, 
Commerce has freed items from time to time. Less 
than a month ago a long list of soft goods no longer 
in short supply went off controls. 

Now being considered for relaxation: caustic 
soda and soda ash, coal, residual oil, corn. 

But it’s certain that licensing will stay for quite 
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a while on iron and steel products, nonferrous met- 
als, petroleum, most fats and oils, and chemicals. 


U. S. SHIPPING COMPANIES have the Mari- 
time Commission on their side in opposing any tam- 
pering with the so-called 50-50 provision of the 
ECA law (BW-Nov.27'48,p16). 

Hoffman’s agency wants to eliminate or 
modify the requirement that at least half of ECA’s 
exports move in American bottoms. 

The Maritime Commission and the shipping 
industry are hopping mad over the fact tnat ECA 
is urging Marshall Plan countries to reduce their 
ocean freight rates. This might help to sell Con- 
gress on the change—by showing just how big a 
subsidy U. S. shippers are getting. 

Commission officials have complained to 
Hoffman about ECA’s tactics. Hoffman heard them 
politely, but he hasn’t stopped his aides from going 


ahead. 
e 


Incidentally, Maritime officials are put out 
with Gen. MacArthur, too. 

Though the Far Eastern Commission hasn‘t 
decided the future of the Japanese merchant 
marine, MacArthur is starting to put it back in 
business. 

MacArthur is seeking agents here to handle 
cargoes for the Japanese. He asked the Maritime 
Commission to help him, but was rebuffed on the 
ground that U. S. ships shouldn’t have to compete 
with an ex-enemy. 

e 


A SECOND HOUSING BiLL—aimed chiefly 
at making government-insured mortgages more at- 
tractive—is being talked about. 

It would follow passage of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft legislation, now set to go through Congress 
by the end of March. 

Housing officials are thinking of the second 
bill in terms of providing more financing incentives 
if the need arises—to make sure that next year the 
high-level rate of building is kept up. 

Admittedly, further liberalizing of financing 
would be inflationary. That's the reason the Admin- 
istration will wait to see whether construction falls 
off before deciding on any particular remedy. But 
—housing still comes before inflation in Truman’s 
program. 


Likeliest prospect to stimulate financing would 
be broader authority for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn. to buy insured mortgages. 
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Congress revived this secondary market acenc, 
last June, gave it power to buy up to 25% >f, 
lender’s insured paper; in August upped it to 5)° 

Many builders, prefab producers, and reg 
estate brokers would like to see FNMA authorit, 
increased still further—some say even to 100‘ 


ERIC JOHNSTON isn’t wasting any time get. 
ting his ideas on labor legislation to Truman. 

Industry generally is holding back its views 
unit it sees what the Administration comes up with 
But this week, Johnston got into the hands of 
Tobin's bill drafters the pre-Taft-Hartley program 
he advocated as chairman of a Committee for 
Economic Development policy group. 


The proposals of Johnston’s committee of F% 


high-powered industry leaders jibe pretty well with 
Truman’s thinking: 

Curbs on jurisdictional disputes and secondary 
boycotts; mandatory arbitration of disputes over 
contract violations; creation of a permanent labor- 
management advisory council. 


A COLUMBIA VALLEY AUTHORITY without 
the name is shaping up. 

Truman has ordered’*Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation to quit squabbling over who 
will build what in the Pacific Northwest. He has 
told them: 

Quit it, or the people out there will boot both 
of you out and demand a TVA-type setup. 

Truman‘s head-knocking is getting some 
action. The Engineers and Reclamation are work- 
ing together on an over-all program, dividing up the 
projects each will handle. It will cost several bil- 
lion dollars. 

They will report to Truman by Christmas, so 
he can transmit the program to Congress in Janu- 
ary. 


@ It didn’t take the new Venezuelan government 
long after the overthrow to get back to thinking 
about oil. Last Monday members of Rep. Wolver- 
ton’s oil study committee took off for Caracas as 
expenses-paid guests of the military junta. . 

® Justice Dept. chose ex-Rep. Slaughter, personal 
political enemy of Truman, to make a test of the 
lobbying act in respect to congressional activities 
of attorneys. The court will decide where the divid- 
ing line is between permissible work of an attorney 
in behalf of a client and outright lobbying. 
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< <{What Kind of Anti-Inflati 
0 ~| eo 
nd [What Kind of Anti-Inflation Program: 
00: ‘ ; 
Nobody knows yet. First 
‘thing government economists 
me set: Fthave to do is to find out if there 
s Views Peastill is an inflation. 
- cdiep ) President Truman’s economic policy- 
Inds of i makers are going on the assumption that 
rogram F* the postwar inflation is not yet over. 
tee for f= e Uncertain—But they aren’t dead sure 
FY of themselves. As a precaution, they 
a } will see to it that there is a full set of 
- reverse gears built into whatever anti- 
II with # inflation program Truman presents to 
# Congress in January. If the boom starts 
ondan q to go to pieces, inflation control will 
S over Ma ONS MAY to deflation control at once. 
> Nominal top man in drafting the 
‘abor- F% anti-inflation program is Edwin G. 
» Nourse, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Last week, ‘l'ru- 
"+ man named him head of a coordinating 
9 |} committee; it also includes the Secre- 
itnout Be taries of Treasury, Commerce, Labor, 
©) Agriculture, and Interior, and the chair- 
d the ee ™" of the Federal Reserve Board. The WHO WILL SHAPE the anti-inflation program: New Dealer Leon H. Keyserling (left), 
committee’s job is to whip up a set of ~ ae me sete rg ee a cee 
r who é ; of the Council of Economic Advisers, or moderate Edwin G. Nourse, its chairman? 
specific measures that can be laid before 
> has Congress next month. ee again last February. Both times the pouring money into schools, highways, 
¢ Two Men—Nourse himself is inclined pause was followed by a new burst of sewage systems, and the like, in spite of 
both to be conservative. He doesn’t like di- inflation. The question now is: Will high costs. 
rect government controls on the econ- the same pattern repeat? (5) Military demands threaten to cut 
¥ omy. And, since last summer, his off- As You Like It—With a little picking into the volume of goods available to 
some f™ cial pronouncements have indicated and choosing among the various bits _ satisfy civilian wants. 
vork- JP that he was not particularly alarmed of evidence that are available, you can (6) A fourth round of wage increases 
> the Fe we the dangers of more inflation. make a pretty good case for predicting looks inevitable. 
bil. fe But Nourse’s views may not be con- any one of three things: (1) more in- (7) Farm-price supports are propping 
trolling. On the Council of Economic  flation, (2) drastic deflation, (3) more up the agricultural end of the economy. 
[y Advisers he is overshadowed by Vice- or less permanent stability at high levels On the deflation side, you can list 
1, SO e Chairman Leon Keyserling, a New of production and employment. such things as these: 
inu- [p@ Dealer who knows an opportunity when On the inflation side, you have these (1) The buyers’ market is back in 
: he sees one. On the anti-inflation co- tems: many lines. Sales are dragging in tex- 
e ies, committee Nourse will find (1) There is still an enormous backed- _ tiles, shoes, liquor, and other soft goods. 
©} both the Federal Reserve Board and up consumer demand for such things The backlog of demand for many heavy 
f the Labor Dept. experts plugging for as housing and automobiles. This is on appliances is gone now. , 
ent []@ 2 vigorous program to hold down prices top of all the continuing demand that (2) Retail sales generally have made 
ing B and check credit expansion. = = goes with full employment and big in- a bad showing in the past month. Re- 
er. |g. ° Debate—As the economic situation comes. tailers expected the biggest Christmas 
. stands now, there is plenty of room for (2) Government spending is rising. on record (BW —Nov.20'48,p19). But 
so far this season they have been run- 
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argument over what lies ahead. For 
the moment anyhow, inflation has 
slowed down. Farm and food prices 
have dropped sharply. Many soft-goods 
prices are weak. The cost-of-living in- 
dex showed a small drop in October. 

At least twice before there have been 
similar level spots on the rising curve 
ef prices—once in the spring of 1947, 





The federal budget for the fiscal year 
ending June, 1950, probably will be at 
least $45-billion. That compares with 
about $42-billion in the current fiscal 
ear. 

(3) Business is still spending heavily 
for new plant and equipment. 

(4) Expenditures on public works 
are climbing. Local governments are 





ning.well under last year. 

(3) Inventories are heavy all up and 
down the line. There no longer is a 
demand for goods to fill the pipelines. 
Instead, current consumption must 
match current production to keep goods 
from backing up. Lately, finished goods 
have been accumulating in manufac- 
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turers’ hands, especially nondurables. 

(4) There have been scattered te- 
ports of layofts and cuts in production. 

(5) An increasing number of com- 
panies are reporting that their postwar 
expansion programs have been com- 
pleted. As things look now, business 
spending for new capital equipment 
will drop somewhat in 1949. 

(6) The stock market has gone to 

pieces again since the election. Its 
reputation as a business forecaster isn’t 
worth much these days. But the tum- 
ble it has taken in the past month is at 
least a caution signal. 
e New Sort of Boom—Add up all these 
factors, on both sides, and what do you 
get? According to the Washington ex- 
perts, you get still more inflation. 

But the nature of the postwar boom 
is changing. And as it changes, some 
of the upward drive on prices is relax- 
ing. The “restocking” boom of 1946 
and 1947 is just about over now. In its 
place, we have the high-level demand 
that comes from full employment and 
high incomes. 

The amount of inflation that the 

experts see in the cards during this new 
kind of boom looks fairly mild in com- 
parison with what we have already had. 
As things look now, there is a good 
chance that we could either stabilize 
prices at about present levels or settle 
for a slow, steady increase. 
e Military Factor—But there is a wild 
card in the deck: military spending. 
Truman hopes to hold the military 
budget to $15-billion in fiscal 1950. 
Even that would be a boost of about 
$2.5-billion over the current year. But 
the services are putting on the pressure 
for $18-billion to $23-billion spending 
money next year. 

If military spending hits anything 
like $23-billion, even Nourse admits 
that the fat will be in the fire. The 
only thing to do then, he says, will be 
to clamp down controls on manpower 
and materials, slap ceilings on consumer- 
goods prices, and raise taxes drastically. 

But if Truman holds the military to 
$15-billion or thereabouts, the logic of 
the situation will indicate a fairly cau- 
tious program of inflation control. If 
there is any chance that the situation 
will straighten itself out naturally, heavy- 
handed controls might touch off a de- 
pression instead of just curbing infla- 
tion. And the last thing Truman wants 
is a slump in business. 

e No Rollback—Under the circum- 
stances, it’s obvious that there isn’t go- 
ing to be any rollback of prices. And 
the chances are that, if Truman asks 
for price controls on a standby basis, he 
really will keep them in standby for a 
while instead "of using them immedi- 
ately. How far his anti- inflation pro- 
gram will go beyond that will depend 
more on political considerations than 
on anything his economists tell him. 
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Capital Gain or Income? 


When a radio star sells his program, is he selling a cap tal 
asset or is deal just a tax dodge? With no clean-cut preceden's, 
BIR ruled favorably on Amos ‘N’ Andy sale, now studies Benny case. 


When someone hits on a new and ap- 
parently legitimate way to get a tax 
windfall, what happens? 

First, there’s a rash of imitations. ‘The 
imitations, though, aren’t usually as 
clean-cut as the original. So Congress 
or the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
to take action to plug up the loophole. 
¢ Radio Test—That’s just what is hap- 
pening in radio today. 

The latest scheme for making big 
income-tax savings rings a new change 
on an old theme: Radio stars are now 
using legal hocus-pocus to change their 
remuneration from heavily taxed _per- 
sonal income into lightly taxed capital 
gains. 

e Factors—There are two big reasons 
for the birth of the scheme at this time: 

(1) A long-standing desire of top 
radio performers to keep a larger share 
of their fabulous incomes—the bulk of 
which now go for equally fabulous tax 
payments. 

(2) The current attempt of Colum- 

bia Broadcasting System to entice top 
stars away from its chief rival, National 
Broadcasting Company. 
e Amos ’N’ Andy—The inter-network 
fight began early this fall when CBS 
got the Amos 'n’ Andy show. Now it 
centers about NBC’s juicy Sunday even- 
ing talent array—Jack Benny, Phil Har- 
ris and Alice Faye, Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. 

To get the Amos ’n’ Andy program 
and Lever Bros., its wealthy sponsor, 
CBS paid out $2-million in a lump. 
For its money, the network received 
full rights to the characters and plot. 

For their part, Freeman Gosden and 
Charles Correll (the actors who created 
Amos ’n’ Andy 20 years ago) signed two 
agreements: one as sellers, the other as 
employees hired to continue doing the 
show as usual. 
© Question—Before the papers were 
signed, Gosden and Correll asked BIR 
for a ruling on the tax consequences. 
They claimed that the program was a 
capital asset built up over the vears and 
not dependent for its existence on their 
participation. A clinching point: Gos- 
den and Correll could retire next week 
and be replaced by other actors with 
similar voices. 

Thus, they argued that the $2-million 
was a capital gain, taxable at a top rate 
of 25%. On income, the ceiling rate 
would be 77%. 

e Conflicting Precedent:—There were 
no clear-cut precedents on which to 
base a decision. In publishing, for ex- 





ample, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenh 
was permitted to treat the proc 
from his memoirs—reportedly $750 
—as a capital gain. 

The reasoning: The book was :lx 
product of a life-time of soldiering, 
part of the stock in trade of a pro’ 
sional writer. 

On the other hand, movie-makc; 
who formed producing companies .1 
took stock, instead of salaries, were 10 
so fortunate. On liquidation, they tried 
to claim the proceeds of film sales t 
distributors as capital gains. Here, BIR 
disallowed the claims. 

The reasoning: Formation and ne i 
dation of the producing companies w: 
tax dodges designed to evade high-rat: 
payments on what was essentially in 
come. 

e Ruling—In the Amos ’n’ Andy case, 
however, BIR agreed with Gosden and 
Correll: Proceeds of the sale were bona 
fide capital gains. 

The reasoning: The two men were 

selling real property—the good-will at- 
tached to the show's name and its for- 
mat and characters. The bureau’s ruling 
was based on the genuine distinction 
that could be drawn between the pro- 
gram and its creators. 
e Bagging Benny—Fortified by this de- 
cision, CBS began hunting for even 
bigger game. Last week, after a fort- 
night of on-again, off-again negotiation, 
the network announced it had bagged 
Jack Benny. 

The deal was rumored to be roughly 
the same as that concluded with Amos 
‘n’ Andy. In return for the stock of 
Amusement Enterprises, Inc., the 
Benny-owned corporation that owns the 
Benny show, the comedian will get 
$2,315,000. 
eSame Question—Early this week, 
Benny asked BIR for a ruling similar to 
that given Gosden and Correll. But be- 
wildered Treasury officials are asking: 
Just what capital assets is Benny trying 
to sell? 

Benny has his answer ready. He 
claims he’s selling title to his program. 
This consists of a formula including the 
penurious Benny, the Maxwell automo- 
bile, the character Rochester, and the 
rest of the comedian’s entourage. 

Like Amos ’n’ Andy, he holds that 
the Jack Benny of radio is a fictional 
character. The real Benny is not the 
radio Benny. Just as Gosden and Cor- 
rel] are not really Amos ’n’ Andy. 

It has been rumored that, to prove 
his case, Benny has made a recording of 
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is program, = none of the people 
tho are regular! e on the show. 

No Answer Yet—At this point, BIR 
iat decide whether or not the show, 
onsidered alone, is a capital asset—or 
merely a tax dodge. But no decision 
will be forthcoming for a while yet. 
And when a ruling is made, it may not 
be favorable. There are various reasons 


why. 


e Adverse Factors—For one, no two 


M cases are ever exactly alike; each new 


request must be examined indepen- 


® dently. 


For another, a favorable ruling in this 
case would open the gates to a flood of 
additional “asset” sales; Philips Lord, 
Edgar Bergen, Phil Harris, and Ed 
Canines (of Duffy's Tavern) are among 


© those reported considering similar deals. 


The end result could be a serious loss of 
revenue. 

Then, too, several congressmen are 

watching the bureau to see if a legisla- 
tive investigation or other action is 
necessary to bar these sales. 
e Benny's O. K.—No matter what BIR 
eventually decides, Jack Benny probably 
won't suffer. His deal with CBS is re- 
ported to contain alternative arrange- 
ments, which automatically go into 
effect if the ruling is adverse. 
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Oil Prices Are Inching Up 


Sinclair finally had to meet Phillips’ boost of 35¢ a bbl. for 
crude. Others may follow. Gasoline jobbers’ margins are up, too, 
but some oil companies are absorbing the cost. 


Two weeks ago oil men were pretty 
well convinced that there would be no 
general increase in crude oil prices. ‘This 
week they weren't so sure. 

Cause of their new concern: Two 
subsidiaries of Sinclair Oil announced 
they would pay 35¢ more a bbl. for 
crude, wherever purchased. For two 
months previously, Phillips Petroleum 
Co. had stood alone in its decision to 
pay 35¢ over the going price for crude. 
e Had To Follow Suit—Phillips boosted 
its posted price because it needed more 
crude (BW —Oct.30'48,p24). This re- 
portedly took some production away 
from Sinclair, which had to meet the 
higher price to maintain its own supply. 
Another refiner, Premier Oil Refining 
Co., Longview, Texas, quickly followed 
suit. 

Anything could happen now. Pro- 
ducers want higher prices, cite increased 
costs as justification. The major oil 








Atom-Splitter on the Move 


All the problems involved in making a 1,500- 
ton cyclotron aren’t solved when it’s built. 
One that remains: how to move it. The 12 
forged-steel blocks that make up this 400- 
million-volt atom-smasher recently had to be 
carted from Homestead Works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. in Pittsburgh to Carnegie 
Institute of Technology’s Nuclear Research 
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Center at Saxonburg, Pa., 30 mi. away. 
Special, six-truck flat-cars freighted the 120- 
ton blocks, one to a car, to a siding 14 mi. 
from the cyclotron site. Then heavy-duty 
trailer-trucks took over for the highway pull 
to the Nuclear Research Center. This last 
lap was slow going: four hours to move one 
piece one mile. 


companies gencrally oppose any boost. 
e Uniform 35¢?—Crude increases so far 
have been the result of local or regional 
situations. When an oil buyer raises his 
posted price to assure supplies for a 
particular refinery, he naturally has to 
apply that raise to all suppliers. If this 
results in losses of supply to other re 
finers, the crude increase could spread, 
eventually result in uniform application 
of the 35¢ higher price. And that would 
force a rise oF a cent or more per gallon 
in gasoline and distillate fuel oil prices. 

In many oil areas, producers are shut- 

ting down wells until they see how 
prices go. This action could help force 
a price rise. 
e Jobber Margins—Whether crude oil 
prices rise or not, slightly higher prices 
for some refined products appear cer 
tain. Distributors have been crying for 
higher margins. And they have backed 
their demand with a threat to ask Con- 
gress for price controls and for divorce- 
ment of marketing activities from other 
branches of the industry. 

The big integrated companies are be- 
ginning to give in. Several have in 
creased the jobber’s margin. They have 
done it one of two ways: (1) by lowering 
their price to the jobber, absorbing the 
cost themselves; (2) by increasing the 
jobbers’ tank-wagon price to retailers, 
thus passing the buck to the consumer. 
e Two Ways—In mid-November, Skelly 
Oil Co. boosted jobber margins on 


house-brand gasoline from 2.37¢ to 2.5¢ 
a gal., (It also 


stood the gaff itself. 
guaranteed existing 


continuation of 
margins on heating oils for the first 
time.) Since then, Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co. has cut its price to jobbers for gaso- 
line and heating oils (up to 0.6¢ a gal.). 
Shell Oil has taken the same course. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. took the other 
tack; it increased the tank-wagon price 
of its gasoline and heating oils up to 
0.3¢ a gal. But it reduced the price of 
its heating oils to jobbers. 

Atlantic Refining Co. also dropped 
the price of its heating oils. But it in- 
creased the price of gasoline up to 0.3¢ 
a gal. to jobbers—which means increases 
all along the line and no help for the 
jobbers. 

In the face of all this, prices on resi- 
dual fuel oil continue weak. With re- 
fined-products production at record 
highs, residual (an inevitable by-product 
of refining processes) is being turned 
out orn than it can be consumed. 
Stocks have risen to the point where 
the stuff is a drug on the market. 
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PHOTOMETRY. Here lamps are tested for light output—initial, and after 500, 1,750, and 3,500 hours of use. The inside is painted a) 
flat white, for minimum light absorption and minimum glare. Baffle keeps direct rays from reaching light meter (extreme left) 


How G.E. Tests Its Fluorescent Lamps 





ENTRY. Each lamp that comes into the laboratory is carefully labeled so that its perform- 
ance can be recorded. This 40-watt fluorescent is lamp No. 10 in Batch 733 
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Quality in lamps is something t 
everybody takes for granted—everyb 
that is, except a lamp manufactu 
Here’s how one manufacturer makes s 
that quality is maintained. To Gene 
Electric Co.’s Nela Park testing lab 
tory, in Cleveland, come random samp 
from each of G. E.’s many lamp facton 
The lamps are tested for initial light 0 
put, length of life, maintenance of lig 
output through life, color, uniformity, # 
many other things. In addition, many 
them are “tortured’’—put to physical ts 
far more rigorous than they ever have 
undergo in ordinary use. G. E. tests4 
of the many types of lamps it makes—a 
for obvious reasons, its competi 
lamps, too. These pictures show 
of the tests that are made on stan¢ 
G. E. fluorescent lamps at Nela Park 
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TEST. On these racks, lamps are kept COLOR. It’s important to a user that all his COATING. Color and light output depend 
od until they burn out. Some last for lamps are the same color. This test checks partly on the tube’s inner phosphor coating. 
than two years. variation from standard Here its thickness is checked 


RSION. Metal pins on the end are twisted far more than they COLD. Fluorescents work best at a uniform, fairly high tempera- 
ld ever be in actual use, until they break or the adhesive fails ture. Here loss of light output is checked down to ~20F 


vutactu 
nakes § 
>» Gene 
ig laba 
n samp 
facton 
light o 


T, Lamps must be able to start properly EXIT. When a lamp fails, it’s important to find out why. So each is checked. Here lamp 
4 toom with 100% relative humidity No. 10 from Batch 733 glows as a high-frequency coil is touched to it 
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EXCHANGE BOSS McGarry schedules . . . 


Keeping Coal Moving at the 





COAL CARS rolling into lake ports. 


Cleveland ore coal exchange winds up a good season. But 


its complex system of handling coal transshipments is under fire. 


This week, a sizable group of men 
meet around a dinner table in Cleve- 
land, warm up with a cocktail or two, 
sing a lot of songs, polish off a healthy 
plateful of turkey, and call it a season. 

The diners are members of the little- 

known Cleveland Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, and their guests—ofhcials of 
railroad and dock companies. At the 
head of the table is exchange manager 
W. J. McGarry. He’s the man who, 
more than any other one person, SayS 
what coal shall move to Lake Erie ports 
and when. 
e Good Season—The guests have some- 
thing to sing about. During the lake 
season just officially ended, about 52.4- 
million net tons of goal have been 
dumped at Erie ports and shipped to 
the upper lakes region. That beats last 
vear’s movement of 51-million tons. 

And some §82-million tons of ore 
have been carried down lake. This 
topped last year’s record by some 5-mil- 
lion tons. 

e Reasons—Railroads, coal operators, 
and transshippers (or coal wholesalers) 
agreed on these reasons for the expedi- 
tious movement of coal to upper lake 
ports; (1) no summer work stoppage by 
the coal miners; (2) a carryover of coal 
by some of the large coal users; (3) de- 
creased demand for coal for export; (4) 
shrinking market for coal in the upper 
lakes region; and (5) increased output 
from mines. 

e Hot Issue—To these reasons, exchange 
manager McGarry would add another: 
The exchange’s system of weekly per- 
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mits for transshippers to move coal 
from tipple to lake port. 

Just at this point, the transshippers 
would take issue with McGarry. To see 
why, you have to dig a little into the 
workings of the exchange. 

Basic purpose of the ore and coal ex- 

change 1s to get car loads of coal un- 
loaded promptly at the Erie ports, get 
the cars back to the mines to bring 
more coal to the docks. 
e Ore vs. Coal—The lake ships that 
carry coal west are the same ships that 
bring down iron ore from the upper 
lakes. Freight rate on the ore coming 
down is about $1.10 a ton; on coal go- 
ing up lake, it’s about 55¢ a ton. So 
iaturally, a ship captain won't hold up 
his ship for a coal cargo when there’s 
plenty of ore to be brought from Du- 
luth. So the transshipper of coal is con- 
trolled by the amount of ore that is 
ready for shipping. If he can’t get a 
ship when he brings his coal to port, he 
could jam the yards with loaded cars. 

That’s where McGarry comes in. If 
McGarry feels a transshipper is glut- 
ting a port with coal he can’t handle, 
he won't issue a permit for the week to 
that transshipper. Copies of all permits 
for the week go to the railroad oper- 
ators and mine operators. The roads 
won’t move a car of coal from the — 
to the port if it isn’t covered by a 
mit. Thus, McGarry theoretically holds 
the whiphand over the whole operation, 
clear back to the mines that dig the coal. 
e Beginnings—The exchange _ started 
back in World War I. It was set up in 











McGarry’s big job is... 


Lake Ports 


1916 under the prodding of the U. S. 
Shipping Board. Object then, as now, 
was to move coal fast; even in those 
cays, the supply of cars was tight. 

Directors of the exchange are six, one 
from each of the six railroads that carry 
coal to Erie ports: Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
New York Central, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, and Bessemer & Lake Erie. The 
six railroad carriers foot all the ex- 
change’s bills. 

Members of the exchange are_repre- 

sentatives of the roads, ship-operating 
companies, and the transshippers. 
e ICC Man—The boss, McGarry, is an 
accredited agent of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ICC gives McGarr 
full authority, including the power to 
embargo. ICC came into the picture in 
1917. At that time, the then manager 
was doing a lot of things for the war 
effort that he didn’t have authority for. 
To protect him, ICC named him its 
agent. The manager has kept the title 
ever since. 

e Operation—Every day during the 
April-December lake season, McGarr 
gets a report from checkers in the Eric 
ports. The reports tell him how man 
loaded cars each transshipper has at 
each port; how many cars are expected 
in the next 48 hours. By 10 a.m. even 
moming, this information is in the 
hands of each exchange member. At 
the daily lunches, members thrash out 
how, when, and where their coal is to 
be moved. 

e Argument—This is the first year the 
exchange has given out permits on a 
week-to-week basis. Before, it has alwa\ 
been on a seasonal basis. 

To say that the transshipper doesn't 
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e the weekly system is an understate- 
jt. He says it makes him pay more 
murrage charges, for one thing. He 
@\; that without the permit system, 
ores of the ramp and surface coal 
ines that are now on the rocks would 
ver have gotten started. If the cars 
nd been furnished to established mines, 
much coal would have been mined 
yway, he says. Most of all, he resents 
e system because he feels it is a 
ther encroachment on his business 
- governmental bureaus. 

McGarry has just one answer: hey 
ot the coal moved this year, didn't 
? 

teakdown—But even McGarry would 
mit the system isn’t foolproof. ‘The 
hole complex structure came cras}- 
g down around his head last July, 
ractically overnight. He woke one 
ioning to find 36,000 car loads of 
ioal at lake docks instead of the 20,000 
) 25,000 he had expected. The trans- 
Mhippers, like the exchange, were 
PRought flatfooted. They didn’t have the 
Mhips to move the coal. 

™ Reasons given for the glut depended 
little on who was doing the telling. 
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U. §. pome blamed it on Chesapeake & Ohio. 
now, Vhen the coal mines shut down last 
those [Baapril, C. & O. cut off not only road 
rews but office employees as well. The 
, one lerical workers promptly fanned out, 
Carry pot jobs elsewhere. Then when the 
Balti- hort miners’ strike ended, C. & O. had 
Ohio, o start with green office help. 
Lake Another trouble was insufficient mo- 
The ive power on the railroads. Still another 
> eX. pood reason, says McGarry, was that a 
number of coal operators and_trans- 
epre- shippers used permits that he thought 
ating ad expired. That started a flood of long 
F werdue coal. 
is an Market Slump—Right in the middle 
2om- f the confusion, up-lake customers be- 
zarry gan to cut back their orders to trans- 
r to hippers. One customer, a railroad, cut 
re in pack 30%. Partly that was because he 
ager vas using more diesels. 
war Then some heavy coal users had laid 
for. [igup big stocks of coal against the ex- 
1 its pected July miners’ strike. The strike 
title never came off. Result: Their bins were 
full; they didn’t need any more coal. 
the And about that time, the export market 
arty slumped. 
Erie So McGarry, under his ICC author- 
any ity, threw out an embargo. It didn’t 
; at [E@last long, but it took the ports about 
cted three months to get back to a normal 
ver operating basis. 
the Before this season was over, the ex- 
At change men who lunch together regu- 
out larly six days a week were at each other’s 
; to throats—not for railway cars or bottoms 
to carry the coal, but for customers. 
the No Decision—Who’s going to win on 
na the permit issue next year is anyone’s 
1yS_. Am suess, McGarry insists the one he used 
this year works. The transshippers say 
n't that they won’t stand it another year. 
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Gregg |s Sold 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. buys 
famous shorthand firm, will op- 
erate it as a subsidiary in busi- 
ness education division. 


A freshly signed document was tucked 
away in the McGraw-Hill Book Co. safe 
on ‘Thanksgiving eve: It was a contract 
covering the purchase of the Gregg 
Publishing Co. 

Public announcement of the transac- 

tion was withheld until this week—to 
give Gregg employees the word first. 
While the news stayed bottled up, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. officials quietly as- 
sured themselves that they had brought 
a long-incubated plan to a good conclu- 
sion. McGraw-Hill had had its eyes on 
the shorthand book business for a long 
time, but had not decided how it would 
enter the field. 
e Office Byword—The Gregg purchase 
was the happy solution. It gave the 
new owner the benefit of an established 
publishing operation and a well-estab- 
lished trade name, for Gregg is the 
owner of a shorthand system that has 
been an office byword for 50 years. 

Under terms of the merger, Gregg 
will keep its corporate identity. but will 
be run as a subsidiary of McGraw-Hill 
Book. In effect, the Gregg line will be 
treated as an extension to the business 
education division of McGraw-Hill 
Book, according to Curtis Benjamin, its 
president. Benjamin will also take over 
as president of Gregg. 

No plans for any general revisions are 
contemplated. But a few changes are in 
the air for the old standby, the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual, since its last com- 
plete revision was made in 1929. These 
would be minor revisions in the writing 
system in the interest of easier learning. 
e History—The Gregg system of short- 
hand first became the light in stenog- 
raphers’ eyes around the turn of the 
century. It was so much easier for be- 
ginners to grasp than existing systems 
that its flowing curves soon filled pen- 
cilled notebooks in 96% of the nation’s 
schools. 


John Robert Gregg, inventor of the 

system, died last February at the age of 
80. A man with a mission, and a mag 
netic personality to put it across, Gregg 
brought the idea of his shorthand sys 
tem with him from England in 1893. 
He set up shop in Boston with a capital 
of $130, but it wasn’t until he moved 
to Chicago two years later that the idea 
began to take root. In 1907 he formed 
Gregg Publishing Co.; eventually the 
added variety of business textbooks. 
e Control—After World War I, with 
his system adapted to a dozen foreign 
languages, Gregg set up a subsidiary 
company in England, and established a 
system of training schools _ there. 
Throughout his expansion he retained 
control of his company, which at his 
death passed to his widow. Mrs. Gregg 
will continue to serve as a director of 
the new McGraw-Hill subsidiary. 

In addition to its textbook business, 
Gregg publishes several small magazines 
here and abroad. Among them: ‘The 
Business Education World, The Gregg 


Writer. 


Sudden Floods in South 
To Ease Power Shortage 


Last weekend’s sudden floods in Ten 

nessee, Alabama, and Georgia caused 
some immediate headaches. But more 
important, they left behind brimming 
reservoirs that promise to case powel 
supply problems in the three-state area 
for months to come. 
e Temporary Cuts—The floods topped 
off a month of almost unprecedented 
rainfall. They raised tailwater at the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority’s main river 
dams enough to lose 250,000 kw. of ea 
pacity. This forced TVA to suspend 
peak-hour deliveries to interconnected 
utility systems. 

Meanwhile, the Southern Co, system 
had to curtail service: also, one of its 
generators at Plant Atkinson was 
drowned However, unlest more 
rain comes, its loss in capacity will only 
come to about 160,000 kw. — 

e More Power—None of these setbacks 
could dishearten power users. 

TVA’s tributary-river reservoirs rose 
10 to 20 ft. This means that it can in 
crease the amount of secondary power it 
expects to deliver to aluminum and 
other industrial users this winter. TVA 
will still have to curtail them, but not 
so much as it thought. As for Southern, 
its reservoirs are full. 

According to Electrical World, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, TVA no longer 
need worry about a dry spring (that’s 
when it ordinarily fills its reservoirs). 
Neither does Southern. All this is good 
news in the Southeast, where the mar- 
gin between power supply and demand 
will be very thin next year. 


out. 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADERS—They told the N.A.M. meeting what business can do to help solve today’s problems 


Developing N. A. M.'s Theme: Teamwork 


Another New Deal at home, and con- 

tinued crisis abroad—that’s what the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers faced 
as it met this week in New York’s Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
e Industrial Congress—More than 3,000 
industrial executives from all over the 
U.S. attended this 53rd Congress of 
American Industry. They heard the 
views of both government officials and 
leading spokesmen and experts from the 
fields of business, science, and labor. 

They heard Earl Bunting, managing 
director and past president of N.A.M., 
sound the keynote: ““Teamwork for a 
Better Tomorrow for E\ erybody.” Suc- 
ceeding speakers applied this theme to 
relations between nations, between in- 
dustry and government, management 
and labor, and industry and the public. 
e Leadership Asked—Spruille Braden, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, 
called on the U.S. to lead the way to 
lasting peace by eliminating statism at 
home. 

Ira Mosher, president of Ira Mosher 
Associates, Inc., and chairman of the 
N.A.M. finance committee, discussed 
government's place on the team. 

Matthew Woll, A.F.L. vice-president, 
offered this advice: Management-labor 
cooperation would make such legislation 
as the Taft-Hartley act unnecessary. 





Spruille Braden 





Charles Sawyer 


S. C. Allyn, president of National 
Cash Register Co., had some advice, 
too: Industrial corporations must gain 
the respect of their employees and the 
communities in which they operate; by 
interpreting itself to these groups, busi- 
ness is “fighting a very realistic battle 
against state regulation.” 

e International Scene—ECA Adminis- 
trator Paul G. Hoffman reported on the 
operation of the Marshall Plan. 

A later session on teamwork between 
nations featured talks by Rep. Walter 
H. Judd of Minnesota; Robert L. Gar- 
ner, vice-president of the World Bank; 
and Philip D. Reed, chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., who also heads the 
American section of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Council on Productivity. 

e Business and Government—In the ses- 
sion on teamwork between industry and 
government, Howard E. Blood, presi- 
dent of the Norge Division, Borg-War- 
ner Corp., called for a clarification of 
the patent laws. And Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown of Ohio laid out a job for 
business leaders: to marshal public opin- 
ion behind the work of the Hoover com- 
mission, so that the executive branch 
of the federal government might be re- 
organized for greater efficiency. 

e Question—Joseph M. Dodge, past 
president of the American Bankers 








Walter H. Judd 





Clarence J. Brown 


Assn., had a tough question to ask: 
Where is future venture capital coming 
from? ; 

Wallace F. Bennett (cover), later 
elected N.A.M. president, was a speaker 
at the session on labor-management 
problems. And at the session on public 
relations, E. J. Thomas, president of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., dis 
cussed how industry could best tell its 
story. Y 

As the convention drew toward a 
close, it divided into groups for concur- 
rent sessions on government finance, 
industrial research, public relations, and 
labor-management problems. 

Prof. Harley L. Lutz, N.A.M. tax 
consultant, told the finance group that 
the federal government should increase 
excise taxes “substantially,” to broaden 
the base of the tax load. He said 75 
federal revenue now comes from the in 
come tax. A Columbia University « 
nomist, Prof. C. Lowell Harris, added 
this advice: The excise taxes should b 
“selected,” and should not be a gencral 
sales tax on manufactures. 

Windup of the meeting: speeches at 
the annual dinner by Charles Sawvcr, 
Secretary of Commerce, and by Morris 
Sayre, president of Corn Products R: 
fining Co., who is retiring as N.A.M 
president. 


Paul G. Hoffman 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS—They brought the N.A.M. their interpretation of government's part in teamwork 
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Quality Manual Starters 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE MOTOR CONTROL 


Starters operated by hand... instead of by remote con- 
trol...are widely used for simple motor drives. Bulletin 
609 Manual Starters are popular because their quick-break, 
quick-make contacts are actuated by two handy buttons, 
and their silver-alloy contacts need no maintenance. 


For long, trouble-free service, insist on starters with the 
world-famous A-B name plate. 


Picco te sia Allen-Bradley Co. 
- 1 in 6 
pm ¢ tor heemenecen Ye 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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WAY of RECKONING 


Year ending day, with balance sheets “‘as of,” is 
just around the corner for most American business. 
But the real day of reckoning for December 31, 
1948, was in many cases a long time ago. 

Manufacturers who, in 1948, substituted press 
methods for slower, more costly ways of working 
metal can anticipate their figures for the approach- 
ing year with satisfaction and confidence. For press 
methods make most efficient use of map hours, 
reduce waste of material, make products more use- 
ful and with greater eye-appeal. 

Now is the time to start thinking about your 
reckoning for 1949 and 1950. As an important 
step toward improving those coming statements, 
consult our engineers about the ways other manu- 
facturers have reduced their costs with Clearing 
presses. It costs you nothing to ask. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 West 65th Street * Chicago 38, Illinois 


CLEARING annem A 
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Pig-iron output may top 60-milli 1 to, 
this year. October's 5,459,000 nt ¢ 
set a new monthly record. 
. 

Spark-plug makers are having |} 
trouble. New complaint charges (;.\{ 
subsidiary, AC Spark Plug, with ; 
crimination, fixing prices, makiiig 

clusive-dealing arrangements. A im; 
action is pending against Champ on. 












































° Wi 
Changing the name of Manhitta 
Hotel Pennsylvania to Hotel Statle: m 
going to cost about $40,000. And ‘t \ oi 
take time to get the name on marc uc: - 
uniforms, new china and silverwaic. tI 

* b 
G.M.’s iron foundry at Lockport, \. Y Ry + 
is closing. Like other foundries (13\\_ [BR ¢ 
Novy.20’48,p31), it suffered a recen MM d 
dearth of orders for gray-iron casting [RQ p 

+ = C 
Eastman Kodak’s consent to an ant.) " 
trust decree opens up its patents an Be) 
technical information on color motion | 
picture film to all comers. But the gov. 
ernment is continuing its monopol (Re! 


case against Technicolor, Inc., ani & 
Technicolor Motion Pictures Corp. | 
° 
The Gallup poll hopes to avoid future BR 
pitfalls by (1) paying closer attention t 
voters who are undecided or don’t knox 
whether they will vote; and (2) suppl 
ing Opposing partisan interpretations 
oe 
No more order backlogs for the pulp 
and paper industry: Commerce Dept 
says that business “for the most part 
back to normal.” Nevertheless, Oct 
ber’s paper prices rose 7.5% over July’s 
o 
Culvert-pipe makers are being sued oi 
antitrust charges. The government ac 
cuses Republic Steel and 19 others of 
dividing up sales territories illegally. And 
it wants to dissolve the Toncan Culver! 
Manufacturers Assn. 
a 
Move to end gas-flaring in 17 Texas oi! 
fields (BW—Nov.20'48,p36) has been 
stymied for the time being. Court in 
junctions have stopped the Texas Rail 
road Commission from shutting dow! 
the fields until hearings have been held 
8 
Du Pont will make chemical intermedi. 
ates for nylon in a projected plant nea! 
Victoria, Tex. Output will go to du 
Pont’s eastern nylon plants. 
a 
Donora’s deaths came from fluorine- 
not sulphur dioxide (BW —Nov.20'48. 
p21)—in the opinion of Philip Sadt'er. 
consulting chemist hired by the bor 
ough. 
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nique Pensions 


Allegheny Ludlum writes 
ontracts with top brass that 
give job security, make them 
onsultants at 65. 


Some top management men at Al- 
jlegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. are about 
to be offered an unusual contract. And 
the men who are tapped by the board 
of directors, sometime in the next few 
weeks, will sign with enthusiasm. If 
they are in the company’s regular retire- 
ment program now, the contract will 
give them double retirement coverage. 
e Ten Years Consulting—Allegheny con- 
trived its unique contract two years ago 
by mating the familiar employment con- 
tract with a pension plan. Simply 
enough, top management officials and 


} department heads who come under the 
) program work for the company on suc- 
) cessive three-year contracts. At 65 these 
| men go on on a consulting basis for 10 
® years, at a salary equal to 40% of their 
® last regular pay. 


Idea behind the plan was to protect 
the company from losing active key per- 


5 sonnel in raids by competitors. But it 


has several other advantages for Alle- 
gheny as well. While the retired officials 
are retained on a consultant basis they 
can’t go over to a competitor without 
Allegheny’s permission. Further, it 
provides a new incentive to top brass: 
They quit worrying about the future, 
devote more time and energy to com- 
pany business. 

The plan has caught on remarkably 
well. So far eight officers and 12 em- 
ployees have been given such contracts. 
And everyone from the junior execu- 
tives on up is anxious to get one. As 
for the men who already have them, one 
management official says they are ‘“‘so 
enthusiastic that they’re working them- 
selves to death.” 
¢ Salary Guarantee—During each three- 
year contract period, the employee or 
official is guaranteed a steady salary; he 
cannot quit or be fired. At the end of 
the period, the contract can be revised 
salary-wise. (In fact, five of the first 
batch of 18 contracts signed on Jan. 1, 
1947, have already been revised up- 
wards.) 

If one of these men reaches 65, re- 
tires on a consultant basis, then dies 
before reaching 75, the company will 
keep on paying his heirs. It will pay 
the full amount he would have received. 

The company each year sets aside in 
reserve enough to cover its contingent 
obligations to officers and employees 
during their consulting periods. Last 
vear it set aside $144,500 for the pur- 
pose. Its subsidiary, Wallingford Steel 
Co., reserved $10,500 for a like program. 
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"In the first place, Massa=- 
chusetts offers a tremendous 
variety of skills, from 
craftsmen of the highest 
GGiseTe: so e™ 


Labor gives me 
100% COOPERATION 
it MASSACHUSETTS 
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". . . to the amazing dex- 
terity of women. No matter 
what your product may be, 
the Bay State has the skill 
to make it." 








“Having worked together for 
300 years, Labor and Manage=- 
ment know that reasonable- 
ness and cooperation resolve 
all differences." 








"Besides, Massachusetts 
pioneered workmen's compen-= 
sation insurance, minimum 
wages, maximum hours and 
other progressive legisla- 
tion." 











"No wonder collective bar= 
gaining works so well here 
.. .Massachusetts boasts the 
best strike record of the 
top 10 industrial states!" 
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Invisible Servants 


We're all kings with a house full of servants. 
They light the room as we walk into it. They 
freeze ice and preserve our food. They turn up 
the heat. They make music for us, They carry our 
voices thousands of miles in an instant. And we're 
30 used to that kind of service that we take it for 
granted, 


Most of us don’t even know that those servants 
ere cut down to the proper size by network 
transformers buried in vaults underground. That 
kind of service comes of making reliability a 
primary requirement in the choice of materials, 
in the designing and building and in the mainten- 
once of electrical equipment. 


PHOTO COURTESY 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


New Westinghouse dry-type submersible net- 
work transformers are Silicone Insulated to 
provide maximum service, safety and reliability. 


The announcement that Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation is now using Silicone Insulation to 
increase the reliability of network transformers 
is Silicone News of major significance. Their use of 
heot and moisture resistant DC Silicone varnishes 
makes it unnecessary to cool these transformers 
with inflammable oil. 


Hence, the danger of fire and explosion are 
eliminated and fire-proof vaults are not required. 
Dry nitrogen filled and hermetically sealed, these 
transformers can operate even when submerged 
by flooding. 

We have proved in our Motor Test Laboratory 
that Silicone (Class “H") Insulation has at least 
10 times the life and 10 times the wet insulation 
resistance of conventional insulating materials 
under comparable service conditions. The intro- 
duction of silicone insulated transformers is 
further proof that Silicone Insulation is essential 
to maximum life and reliability in electrical 
equipment. For more information about DC 996 
Silicone Electrical Insulating Varnish, write for 
pamphlet No. G7-G. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland « 
los Angeles « New York 
in Canada: Fibergias Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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NEW FACTORIES, like General Motors’ Ternstedt plant, are strong evidence that . .. 


Columbus Goes Industrial 


Sudden spurt of war decade has changed “country town’ 
into industrial city. Industry now has edge as local employer, but 


government and service trades keep city economy on even keel. 


Old-timers in Columbus like to refer 
to the 134-year-old Ohio capital as “just 
an overgrown country town.” 

A few years ago, they were not far 

from wrong. But last week, most of 
them agreed it was time to start think- 
ing of the city as the metropolitan cen- 
ter it has grown to be. 
e Convincing Evidence—They had only 
to look around for the evidence that 
Columbus .is growing. Some of the 
most obvious signs were: 


POPULATION of the metropolitan area is 
nearing the half-million mark. The 


city chamber of commerce recently 
put it at 354,540 for the city proper, 
for the metropolitan area, the U.S. 
Census estimates it at 432,304. That's 
a gain of nearly 18% over the metro- 
politan figure for 1940. 

BIG NEW BUILDINGS are springing up un- 
der a multi-million-dollar public and 
private construction program. 

MANY INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CONCERNS have picked Columbus as 
the site for large postwar plants. 

e Industry Tops—That third factor 

spells the big difference between prewar 
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EQUIPPED BY SPERRY TO MAINTAIN SPEED 


£ The Swedish Johnson Line’s 
MS SEATTLE and her two sister combi- 
nation passenger - cargo ships are buzlt 


and powered for speed ...and Sperry 





modernized instruments help these 
liners to proceed on schedule through 
fair weather or foul. 


£ One instrument — Sperry Radar 
— keeps them proceeding in fog, 
smoke, rain, darkness. For example, 


, Captain Oscar Gedda of the Ms SEATTLE 


said that during his last trip to Dover, 
England, he was able to pass 25 fog- 
bound ships which were clearly indi- 


cated on the Sperry Radar scope. 


£ A second instrument — Spert 

Gyro-Compass — speeds schedules by 
providing accurate true-North indi- 
cations for the straightest, shortest 
course...a third instrument — Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot — by steering that course 
automatically. The Gyro-Pilot in- 


stalled in the Swedish Johnson liners 
is especially designed for vessels 
equipped with all-electric steering. 


Still a fourth navigational time- 
saver, the Sperry Mark II Loran, is 
soon tobe installed aboard the Swedish 
Johnson liners. This new loran gives 
the navigator position any time, in all 
weathers, anywhere within range of 
loran signals from land-based trans- 

emitting stations. Also conserves space, 
greatly simplifies operation, gives 
more dependable readings. 


£ The dependable functioning of 
these instruments reflects Sperry’s 
many years of experience in precision 
manufacture of marine equipment... 
and is backed by Sperry’s world-wide 


service organization. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION - GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS - 


LOS ANGELES 


- SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED - OTTAWA 











LIGHTWEIGHT 


--.to lighten your costs 











1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 
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Hackney Cylinders are extremely light in weight— 
to assure shipping and handling economies.They’re 
strong, too—to give utmost protection. The Hackney 
Deep Drawing Process gives them both these 
desirable qualities—as it assures uniform sidewall 
thickness and eliminates all excess material. Then, 
too, the physical qualities are still further improved 
after complete fabrication by a special heat-treating 

method. For further details on this strong, light- 
weight cylinder, write us. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


° 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 








and postwar Columbus. Before t! 
the city’s economy was remarkab 
anced. Employment was divided *,;; 
evenly among industry, governme: 
the service trades and _profe 
groups. ' 

Now industry has a big edge. 
result of this shift, the city feels 
keenly than before the ups and do 
business. 

Government has always played « }i; 
role in Columbus’ business life. |i \ 
a special state commission that p cke; 
the site for Ohio’s capital in the firs 
place, back in 1812. Today some 
big employers are government agciicic 
e Rail Center—But it wasn’t in the card 
for Columbus to stay a rural governinen: 
center. The city was bound to gic 
For it is located directly on the patliwa 
between the big industrial centers , 
the East and the fast-growing commiuni. 
ties of the West. As a matter of course, 
it quickly became a railroad center. 

Today, the city’s location and its 12: 

facilities constitute two of its most im. 
portant assets. Within a 500-mi. radius 
of Columbus live two-thirds of the 
U.S. population. That’s just an over- 
night journey on any one of the 15 
lines that five railroads operate in and 
out of the city. The roads: Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio. 
Norfolk & Western, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Besides, the city lies on the 
routes of Trans World Airlines and 
American Airlines. 
¢Home Industry—As_ the railroad 
moved in, several home-town indus 
tries grew to national scale. Among 
them were Jeffrey Mfg. Co., one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of coal 
mining machinery and materials-han- 
dling equipment, Columbus Coated 
Fabrics Corp., big producer of oilcloth 
and other types of coated fabrics; Jacge: 
Machine Co., manufacturer of concrete 
mixers and road-building equipment. 
All three of these have expanded since 
the war. In 1921, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. built in Columbus its first plant 
outside its home city of Canton, Ohio. 
Today Timken is one of the city’s big- 
gest industrial employers. 
e Problem—All things considered, you 
might wonder why Columbus’ growth 
was for so long steady rather than spec- 
tacular. 

For years, companies looking for new 
locations bypassed Columbus. In 1937, 
the city chamber of commerce found 
out why. Late that year, Stinson Air 
craft rejected Columbus as a site for its 
new plant, picked Nashville, ‘Tenn., in- 
stead. The reason: Columbus was 4 
“limited labor pool,” according to the 
estimation of the real estate broker who 
swung the deal. 

e Enter Curtiss Wright—Then in 1959 
something happened that changed the 
Columbus picture: Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. built an airplane assembly plant 
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CEMENTED CARBIDE 


Outdoor statuary of Carboloy Ce- 
mented Carbide might not be practical, 
even if it lasted 3300 years— 


But Carboloy is the practical metal 
for a multitude of other, equally sur- 
prising uses. 


That's because Carboloy is the hard- 
est metal made by man. Its resistance 
to stresses, heat, pressures, 
shock, and wear give it unlimited value 
in every industry—and will surely help 


corrosion, 


in your business, too. 


Take a look at these illustrations of 
Carboloy’s versatile cost-cutting, pro- 
duction-jumping, wear-proofing history. 
Think it over . . . then put Carboloy 
to work making history for you! 


Where do you need these benefits? 


Here’s a sure way to find out where 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide can help 
you: Call in a Carboloy engineer. Let 
him work with your engineers in sug- 
gesting the broadest, most efficient use 
of carbide throughout your plant. 
Lower costs, higher production, and a 
better product are sure to result! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
11191 E. 8 Mile Street Detroit 32, Michigan 


THE VERSATILE 
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CARBOLOY. - 
might still still look “e 


Colossus of Memnon 





THE METAL-CUTTING tool in this turret lathe— 
a tough, shock-resistant standard Carboloy tool 
—removes more than five tons of chips from steel 
forgings per tool grind. And it steps up produc- 
tion to more than three times the former output. 





SHEET-METAL DIES and punches of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide mean longer die life, less die 
refinishing, fewer rejects. The Carboloy draw die 
and extruding punch shown here lasted seventy- 
five times longer, and eliminated the need for 
two copper-plating operations. 


PARTS WEAR- 
PROOFED WITH 
CARBOLOY in 
every industry, 
extend the life of 
product and ma- 
chine parts, and 
improve product 
quality. For exam- 
ple, razor blades 
give you a cooler, 
smoother shave, 
thanks to wear- 
resistant Carboloy 
chill blocks used 
in making them. 





CARBOLOY: 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
METAL 


INDUSTRY 












there for the government defen 
ram. 

During the war, Curtiss-Wrig 
ployed 25,000 persons in its Co 
plant. To get these employecs, 
up a training school that taught 
skills to 84,000 workers. Subc 
tors and other Columbus plants t 
an additional 16,000. ‘Thus, | 
wars end, 100,000 workers in « 
Ohio had learned manufacturing. 

After the war, Curtiss- Wright moved 
its entire airplane division from Buffa| 
to Columbus (BW—Sep.29’45. p99 
But at the same time it cut employ) 
to its current 2,900 workers. 

Result: a huge pool of skilled offic 

and factory workers in central Ohio. |: 
was this labor pool that led Gener 
Motors to locate its first postwar plant 
in Columbus. 
e General Motors—The plant is a unit 
in G.M.’s Ternstedt Mfg. division, 
which makes the body hardware for a 
G.M.’s cars. Under its 16-acre roof, it 
employs 2,500 people, expects to boos 
this to 3,000 by next year. 

When Curtiss-Wright cut back it 
payroll, it left more than a labor po 
It left two big war surplus plants in the 
city. Those plants were important fac. 
tors in Lustron Corp.’s decision to cv. 
pand its Columbus plant. 
¢ Lustron Expands—Lustron has leased 
the Curtiss-Wright buildings to make 
porcelain-enameled steel houses (B\\- 
Mar.6’48,p36). It has already started 
producing in limited quantities, hope 
to produce 45,000 houses a year when 
stee] is available. When and if it hit 
peak production, it will raise its prese 
payroll of 1,200 to 6,000, add around 
$500-million yearly to the value of the 
city’s industrial output. 

A number of smaller firms have also 

moved in. Today, Columbus has 523 
manufacturing establishments, — con- 
pared with 521 in 1940. Nonresidential 
construction totaled $58-million in the 
last five years, according to figures com- 
piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
e Government Employers—Besides in- 
dustrial concerns, government agencies 
account for a big slice of Columbus 
payroll. Veterans Administration has 
one of its branch offices there. Colum: 
bus General Distribution Depot, one 
of the largest U. S. Army installations 
of the kind, also has quarters in the city. 
e Marketing Center—Along with the 
growth in population has come a jump 
in retail sales—from $159-million in 
1940 to an estimated $421-million last 
year. Some of the big stores are: F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co.; Allied Stores Corp.’s 
Fashion; J. C. Penney Co. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. bought a large site just a 
few weeks ago, is putting about S|} 
million into its operation. 

Because of its location, Columbus 
ranks as a distribution center. It ha‘ 
close to 500 wholesale outlets; tlcs¢e 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Let your GRAYBAR 

dealer recommend the 
correct TELETALK model 
for your requirements 


ryl, 


“Teletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





*Teletalk”” intercommunication 
systems are made in various models 
so that all requirements for large or 
small businesses can be met. 

The nearest Graybar Teletalk deal- 
er is an intercommunication special- 
ist. He has the experience necessary 
to help you select the system and 
the models which will give you the 
greatest efficiency — with the utmost 
economy. Reviewing your require- 
ments with him does not obligate 
you but offers you the opportunity 
to secure the very best. 

*Teletalk” equipment has served 
the intercommunication field for 
years and built an enviable reputa- 
tion for quality based on outstand- 
ing performance. 
You'll get great 
satisfaction... 
save time... in- 
crease your office 
production... 
by installing 
*Teletalk” now! 















have pushed their sales from $159-mil- 
lion in 1940 to an estimated $454-mil- 
lion last year. 

e Gains—Today, Columbus can chalk 
up these gains on its scoreboard: 

e Industrial employment has grown 
from 37,215 in 1940 to an estimated 
54,000. 

e Industrial payroll has swelled from 
$42.4-million to $140.6-million. 

e Dollar volume of industrial output 
jumped from $155.7-million to an 
estimated $495-million last year; this 
year, it is expected to reach between 
$500-million and $600-million. 

e Over-all city payroll has risen from 
$145-million in 1940 to an estimated 
$448.6-million last year. 

e Total employment has climbed to 
190,000, vs. 140,000 in 1940. 

As a result, the big labor pool has 
been practically sopped up. Today, the 
city is one of the tightest labor markets 
in the country. 

City and county are boosting the 

building program. Three years ago the 
voters approved a $24.5-million bond 
issue—to go into an auditorium (a vet- 
erans memorial), a new municipal 
health building, schools, hospitals, and 
the like. To meet rising demands on its 
utilities, the city plans a new $8.2-mil- 
lion reservoir, which will swell the 
water supply by around 30-million gal. 
daily. 
e Taxes—Tax rates in Columbus are 
about as low as in any city of like size 
in the nation; assessment on real prop- 
erty is only $18.80 per $1,000 of valu- 
ation. That has posed a problem: how 
to make municipal ends meet. 

To lick that one, the city early this 
year levied a 4 of 1% income tax. This 
year’s take from that tax will be about 
$1.9-million; for the next four years, 
the tax is expected to bring in $2.5- 
million a year. So Columbus hopes to 
get out of the red sometime next year. 
e Variety—A diversity of organizations 
—trade, religions, and others—have their 
home in Columbus. Since the war, the 
city has become national headquarters 
for organizations like the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, the U. S. Trotting 
Assn., the Christian Endeavor Union, 
and the National Assn. of Professional 
Baseball Leagues. 

The Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce promotes such moves. It figures 
big mailings of such organizations are 
good advertisements; the organizations 
bring a lot of visitors for annual meet- 
ings. Most important of all, they add 
balance to the economy. 

e Still Balanced—And the city is still a 
strong rooter for a balanced economy. 
No one industry dominates Columbus. 
Columbus likes it that way, for even 
though it means that the city is less 
responsive to boom times, the balance 
cushions it against the bumps and jolts 


of a depression. 








Sewage Authority 


Cleveland area sees 
set up metropolitan authority j, 
lick fast-growing sewage and 
water-supply problem. 





Cleveland, like many another city, }; 
taken to apnwling all over the surround. 
ing area for living space. This g:owt) 
has brought to Cuyahoga County plenty 
of headaches. One of the sorest is sewag; 
disposal and water supply. : 
e Solution—The county's Regional Play 
ning Commission thinks it has the rem 
edy: a metropolitan authority to hand 
the entire problem for the metropolitan 
area. The commission will take its pr 
posal to the Ohio legislature in Januan 
for an O.K. 

Regional authorities aren’t a new an 
swer to the sewage question. Other dis 
tricts have tried it. But it hasn’t had 
many applications. 

In Cuyahoga’s 460 sq. mi., there are 
about 235 sq. mi. that need sewers. Of [ 
the 1.4-million-odd residents in the 
county, about 70,000 have only septic 
tanks. To do a job, the commission fig- 
ures, would cost $53-million. 

e Problems—But under the present 
setup, getting the money is a compli- 
cated business. 

For one thing, Ohio law says that sew. 
age facilities must be financed by assess- 
ments against the benefited property. 
Bonds must be paid off in 25 years. As 
sessments are partly local, partly district. 
Counties that got stuck with defaulted 
bonds during the depression are not 
keen about this type of financing. 

Taxpayers don’t go for bond issue 
to finance expansion. Voters who have 
satisfactory sewage and water-supply fa- 
cilities see no reason to assess themselves 
to benefit their less lucky neighbors. 

e Subdivisions—For another thing, the 
county has 60 political subdivisions. If 
a subdivision has no sanitary sewer or 
public water supply, it’s up to the home 
owner to provide his own facilities. 
County law provides that such facilities 
must be septic tanks. But in some of the 
fast-growing suburbs, house lots are too 
small for adequate septic-tank disposal. 

Add to that the fact that there’s not 
a subdivision in the county that doesn’t 
discharge some sewage into or through 
another subdivision. And there’s no 
unity in type of sewage disposal or treat- 
ment. 

@ Pollution—Another complication, of 
course, is the pollution problem. Much 
of the Cleveland area gets its drinking 
water from the lake into which the sew- 
age—and a lot of industrial waste—drains. 

So the commission is banking heavily 
on its authority project. It would at least 
localize the headache into one spot 
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PRODUCTION 





TECHNICIAN inserts a radioactive pellet into a casting; film wrapped around center will reveal metal structure—one way that .. . 


Ford Researchers Use Radioisotopes 


MEASURING LIQUID LEVEL. Ford foundry technicians find that isotopes can be 
adapted to quick, accurate checking of molten-metal level 
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- Cobalt 60 and selenium 
75 prove valuable tools in im- 
proving processing and manu- 
facturing control. 


Automotive engineers are always on 

the lookout for better research methods 
Now they have a new tool: radioactive 
isotopes. Last week Ford Motor Co. 
disclosed that it is using radioisotopes 
experimentally in a “hot” lab. The 
company has found that these artificial 
elements can improve materials, make 
process measurement and control more 
precise, and boost manufacturing efh- 
ciency. 
e Search for Uses—Ford started playing 
with radioisotopes last May when its 
first shipment of cobalt 60 and selenium 
75 arrived. So far, research with these 
two isotopes has aimed at finding ways 
of using them in (1) material process- 
ing; (2) radiography; (3) measuring 
the level of liquids; and (4) controlling 
thickness in sheet-steel making. 

Ford isn’t limiting its thinking to 
these uses, however. Its researchers 
expect that radioisotopes will play a 
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For Petter Use 


OF STORAGE SPACE 


HETHER it’s bags, bales, boxes, bundles; 
cartons ... whether you stack, pile, move, 
load or unload . . . Farquhar Freight Conveyors can 
cut your handling costs! Built to “take it,’’ flexible 
Farquhar Freight Conveyors handle your materials 
faster, more economically! 






Top illustration shows how Farquhar Model 
431-FO Freight Conveyor speeds up floor-to-floor 
handling in laundry plant—carrying laundry 
bundles from delivery trucks to second floor. 






Bottom illustration shows how a North Carolina 
plant eliminated “dead” storage space with the 
installation of a Farquhar Model 431-EC Freight 
Conveyor. Hundred pound bags of cotton seed meal 
are now piled higher, faster, easier—in places never 
before possible without conveyors. 






Farquhar has the right materials handling con- 
veyer for your job too! Tell us your handling 
problem; we'll give you the information you need. 
Write: A. B. Farquhar Company, Conveyor Division, 201 
Duke St., York, Pa., of 612 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, fil, 


CONVEYORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES FARM EQUIPMENT. 









FOOD PROCESSING and SPECIAL MACHINERY 








big part in many other phases of its 
manufacturing operation. 

e Radiation and Chemistry—Radioiso- 
topes are useful in research in two basic 
ways: (1) Their chemical and physical 
characteristics can be adapted to spe- 
cific tests; or (2) isotope radiation can 
do the same job—but often more effec- 
tively—as X-ray machines. 

Chemical and physical behavior of 
radioisotopes offer intriguing possibili- 
ties in research work. So far this be- 
havior has been used in biological and 
medical fields. But its characteristics 
are also valuable in “tracer’’ techniques 
applied to metallurgical and process 
work. 

For example, if a small quantity of 
a radioisotope is introduced into a 
non-radioactive version of the same ma- 
terial, reactions and changes can be 
followed by observing activity with a 
Geiger counter. Up to now, Ford has 


-reported only on work confined to the 


second basic use: radiation investiga- 
tions. Obviously, the company is not 
neglecting “tracer” techniques. 

e Advantages—In radiation, isotopes 
have advantages over X-ray methods. 
Conventional X-ray installations have 
two big drawbacks: (1) They are big 
machines and can’t be used easily in 
inaccessable places; and (2) the voltage 
for the tube often isn’t strong enough 
to give deep enough penetration of the 
rays. 

‘On the other hand radioisotopes, 
used in capsule form, can be applied to 
the interior of metallic structures or in 
limited space. Cobalt 60, Ford men 
find, is suitable for inspection of thick 
metal sections; its radiation is com- 
parable in penetrating power to that 
of a 2-million volt X-ray machine. Sele- 
nium 75 is equivalent in penetration to 
a 250 kilovolt X-ray device, is used to 
inspect thin metal sections. Combined, 





ISOTOPE TRANSFER. Do: 


transfer method that protects operator 


M. Mc- “HOT” LABORATORY. Below ground, 
Cutcheon of Ford watches “double-mirror” and behind thick concrete walls, Ford physi- 
cists store and use radioactive isotopes 











the two isotopes are ideal for 44; 
taphy of a wide range of materi: , 3; 
thicknesses. 
e Foundry, Too—The Ford prod ict; 
foundry is also using radiography. 1; 
problem here is to determine the cio}; 
of molten metal in the cupola. ‘| 
foundrymen believe that they cin 
closer control of melt and mor ¢% 
cient operation if they have sonic ; 
curate means of getting level reading 
Since electrical devices won’t work, the 
have tried shooting rays throug): th; 
cupola. 
lhe radioactive source and the cou: 
ter tube (on opposite sides of the < 
pola) are moved up and down at th 
same time. The intensity of radiatio; 
reaching the counter varies accordin: 
to whether the rays pass through moltei 
metal or the gas above it. The poin: 
at which the radiation count change 
indicates the level in the cupola. For 
tests have shown the method to b 
practical, and an automatic permanent} 
mounted installation is now under de 
velopment. 
e Beta Rays—Ford is also trying to fin 
a way to use selenium 75 to measur 
and control sheet-steel thickness in 
continuous process used in the lor 
rolling mill. Ford finds, however, that 
such techniques are more successful if 
the less penetrating (and therefore mor 
sensitive) “beta-ray” emitting isotope 
are used. (Cobalt 60 and selenium 7 
are “gamma-ray” emitters.) 

Beta-rays have been used successfull 
for thickness control of such things a 
plastic films. So the company is con 
sidering a practical installation for the 
rolling mill which would use isotope 
emitting beta particles (negative clec 
trons). 

e Trial and Error—Ford’s work with 
radioisotopes has involved a lot of 
trial and error. Out of their experience, 
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Norfolk and Western 
facilities at the Port of Nor- 
folk include five modern 
€ Ford & . ; merchandise freight piers, 
oT, that ie cel one recently completed at a 
ssful if cost of $6,000,000. 

e mor 
sOtope : 
um 7 






























...@ port that is nearby, with fast, sure rail transportation to your 
ssfully ae plant . . . a port equipped with all modern facilities to handle your 
ings a; ie freight as quickly and safely as possible... 

s cor «++ @ port ready for your use at all times . . . ice-free and open the 
or the i year ’round .. . designed to accommodate every type vessel... to 
am > handle every type cargo...a port with sailings to the United Kingdom, 
a. Continental Europe, Scandanavia, the Near East and Far East... South Among the Norfolk and 
and East Africa, Australia and South America . . . with regular coastal Western’s modern facilities 
and intercoastal sailings to points along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 4* the Port of Norfolk is a 
d ith . bl di ial 750,000-bushel capacity 
... anda port with favorable rate differentials to and from the west grain elevator. 

and mid-west. 

These advantages, plus the Precision Transportation of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway to shipside, make the Port of Norfolk the right port for 
your industry . . . one of the major reasons for locating your new plant in 
the Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and Western. 
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Write to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer 
B-110, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, Roanoke, Virginia. This 
department is staffed with plant 
location specialists ready to furnish 
you, in strictest confidence, any 
information about any section of 
the Land of Plenty. 


Norfolk... Western. 







Norfolk and Western coal 
piers at Lambert Point are 
built to dump more than a 
million tons monthly. 
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One good turn—in time— 


saves a lot of trouble 


Time and time again, Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s inspectors put their finger 
on power equipment trouble before 
it has a chance to cause a serious 
accident. These men are experts in 
the important job of preventing 
trouble. 

They are experts because of their 
skill and knowledge. They have been 
especially trained by a Company 
with 82 years of accumulated experi- 
ence in the insurance and protection 
of power plants. 

Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the nation’s largest staff of engineers 


devoted solely to power-plant in- 
spections. These men are located 
strategically throughout the country. 
They provide a service which helps 
industry add years to the useful life 
of costly installations. 

The expertness of its inspectors is 
one of the big reasons why Hartford 
Steam Boiler is the first choice by far 
among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. Ask your agent 
or broker how the Company can 
help keep your 
power equipment 
working safely. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers «+ Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines «¢ Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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the researchers make some con 
suggestions to industries planning 
work with the atomic byproducts: 

(1) Be sure someone in the lab 4a; 
a thorough understanding of the ¢ 1) 
gers taviived in handling radioisot« »¢ 
and how to guard against them. 

(2) Request adequate handling 
structions from the supplier. 7 
you'll know how safely to open ‘h¢ 
sealed container the stuff comes in. 

(3) Test the isotope when it a 
tives to check its activity, and maint iii 
a record of the life and properties of 
its radiation. 

(4) Make tests with aluminum and 
lead absorbers to determine the cha 
acter of the radiation being emitted 
e Underground Lab—Ford’s work wit 
isotopes is done in its “hot” laboraton 
(picture, page 42). The lab, complete| 
underground, is made of thick con 
crete. It was formerly an ammunition 
room for the Naval Training Base |o 
cated at Ford’s plant during the war 

a 
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Fewer freight cars are on order this year 
than last year. A. A. R. reports 111,405 
on Nov. 1, down 14,808 from a year ago. 
* 
Gas turbine will take the place of onc 
diesel unit in a new tanker for Britain's 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. It’s a trial. 
s 
Nature of copper deposits in Virginia 
and North Carolina has been investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Mines. See re- 
ports 4357 and 4364. 
& 
How to test bituminous stoker coal 
Stoker Manufacturers Assn. and Bitum:- 
nous Coal Research have developed 
tentative standards for equipment, ways 
of handling and reporting tests. 
* 


Finding new and better alloys and im- 
proved steels will be the_job of Car- 


penter Steel Co.’s new laboratory. 


Paper-bag machine ‘entliaga by Sher- 
man Paper Products turns out big bags 
—up to 5 ft. high, 24 ft. around—that 
used to be made by hand. Pleating folds 
them down to a 6-in. width. 

* 
Pallet makers have O.K.’d final stand 
ard for warehouse or returnable pallets 
made of wood. Specifies thickness of 
parts, type and moisture content of lum 
ber, ways of fastening. 

& 
New brick and tile units, lightweight an¢ 
low-cost, have been a Commerce pw} 
ect. PB 94959 tells about development 
work at North Carolina State. 
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PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 
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trial. THE COCKER SPANIEL, American member of a family that traces back to the 
14th century, is still a great favorite with sportsmen. Cockers are said to be 


—_— so named because they were first used in hunting woodcocks. Affectionate and 
Zina 


resti- 
B. re- 


merry, they are perfect family pets. 


FOR ASSURANCE OF Quality 
FOR ASSURANCE OF S@/V/CE 
FOR ASSURANCE OF 7/7? POYCE 


OST corrugated containers look alike. But 
the difference shows up in performance. 


The famous Union shield trade-mark is your 
assurance that every step in making the box, from 


the forest to the finishing room, is handled by: 
trained personnel in the largest Kraft pulp-to- 
container plant in the world. 


It symbolizes seventy-five years of leadership 
in designing, engineering and producing paper 
packages... plus long experience as one of the na- 
tion’s larger producers of Kraft container board. 


You can rely on Union shield-marked boxes to 
give you quality and service at a fair price—not 
only this year but for years to come! 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG @& Poper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA. * CHICAGO, ILL. > TRENTON, N. J. - JAMESTOWN, N. C, (Highland Container Co., Inc. 








In your product design take 
advantage of the big savings 


offered by Yoder equipment for 


5530 Walworth Ave. 


of ‘structurals, 
box and tubular 


shapes, moldings, 
panels and trim. 


Besides drastic reduction of unit 
cost, cold roll-forming gives 


increased strength, reduction of 
weight, finer finish, greater accuracy 
and uniformity. Sheets, strip and 
plate up to 1” thick can be cold roll- 
formed in a Yoder machine, at the 
rate of 30,000 feet per day, or more, 
at negligible labor cost. Slitting, 
welding, perforating, curving, coil- 
ing and other operations can be 
performed in a Yoder production 
line, at little or no extra cost. 
Consultations, estimates, literature 
—for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
® Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


COLD FORMING 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





FLEXIBLE HOSE feeds refractory material around patterns in flasks to form molds. It’s . . 


Mechanized Precision Casting 


To minimize handling, cut production costs, Midwest 
Foundry uses automatic devices, plastic instead of wax for patterns. 


Any maker of parts or subassemblies 
can tei] you that machining to size costs 
money. Even castings, although they 
come close to the final shape, require 
considerable machining before they are 
ready for use. 

e Forward Step—When industry got 
hold of the precision-casting (lost-wax) 
process (BW —Jun.5’48,p54), the cost 
picture, for small parts at least, looked 
a lot better—even though precision cast- 
ing involves a lot of steps: (1) making a 
wax or plastic replica of the parts; (2) 
assembling the replicas on a “tree” so 
that several can be molded at once; (3) 


“investing” the assembly (surrounding 


it with a refractory material that wil 
form the eventual metal mold); (4+ 
vaporizing away the replicas to leav 
hollows in the mold; and (5) getting 
molten metal into the cavities; (6) chip 
ping away the investment material. 
e Problem—Parts made this way enc 
up very close to final dimension, don’t 
require much grinding to size. But 
there’s still one trouble with the 
method: It is fussy, requires a lot of 
intermediate handling of expendabk 
patterns and molds. 

Now industry is unsnarling that pro 
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so that there are fewer take-ups . . . less main- 
tenance .. . longer life. 


And Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity 





Rayon is the reason why many other prod- 
ucts have been made better and stronger— 
conveyor belts... hose... tires, for instance. 


For high strength at low cost... look into Cordura* 


While you might expect to pay a premium 
for “Cordura” advantages, manufacturers can 
often use “Cordura” to reduce production 
costs. That’s because you get so much strength 
from so little! 


Can you use ‘‘Cordura”’ to improve an 
article you make? Du Pont will be glad to 
furnish you detailed information about 
“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. 


Can you use a product improved with 
“Cordura? Check with your supplier—or 


write Du Pont for data on the type of product 
in which you are interested. 

Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
e+e THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for RAYON... for NYLON... for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 





























DEMING TURBINE PUMP 
SAVES MORE THAN 


*3500°2° PER YEAR 


FOR OHIO MANUFACTURER 





How much is water costing YOUR 
company? If you are a large volume 
user of city water, a check-up by our 
distributor in your area may reveal 
that a Deming Deep Well Turbine Pump 
can save you thousands of dollars 
annually. It costs nothing to investigate. 
Write for BULLETIN 4700-8 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
530 BROADWAY ¢ SALEM, OHIO 


DEM G 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 








(ADVERTISEMENT) 


How to Attract 


The BEST Workers 


LOOK ON PAGE 95: 














Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTIcE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able December 20, 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 30, 1948. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
November 19, 1948. 
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Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


KNOX has focused on new techniques 
in trying out homes by the hundreds. 
Skilled "know-how" applied to Factory- 
Engineered home construction, ba 
on 50 years of experience in the field 
makes KNOX outstanding. 


KNOX CORPORATION 
THOMSON ° GEORGIA 















duction kink—by mechanizing the pre- 
cision-casting process. So the costs of 
this cost-cutting technique are getting 
trimmed a little further. 
e Further Step—At the Midwest 
Foundry Division of the L. A. Darling 
Co., Coldwater, Mich., casting follows 
the basic “‘lost-wax” method—only hand 
work is kept to a minimum. And it’s a 
lastic, not a wax pattern, that gets 
ost. Midwest says the plastic costs less 
than conventional wax. Besides, it’s 
strong enough to take rough handling, 
keeps its dimensions better. 
e@ Mechanical Aids—Automatic presses 
make the expendable plastic replicas. 

In the next step-making investment 
molds—machinery simplifies the job. All 
ingredients are prepared mechanically. 
Two tanks are used to store the mixture. 
A flexible hose carries the mix from the 
tanks to individual molds. 

The invested molds are subjected to a 
vacuum that takes out entrapped air. 
After drying at low heat, they are baked 
at high temperature. This hardens the 
investment, and at the same time volati- 
lizes the plastic. During the actual 
metal casting, molds are placed in cen- 
trifugal machines that spin them at 
high speed—to insure sound castings. 
© Heavier—Midwest handles almost 
every type of ferrous metal, has made 
~~ precision castings weighing up to 


One Screw Thread 


Pact to standardize U. S., 
British, and Canadian screw 
means easier exchange of parts, 
production savings. 


They've finally fixed it so a U. S. nut 

will fit a British bolt—or vice versa. 
e 30 Years’ War—After 30 years of on- 
and-off table pounding, the U. S., Great 
Britain, and Canada have come up with 
an agreement to standardize their screw 
threads (BW —Nov.25’44,p46). Last 
week, American manufacturers had al- 
ready started to turn out threaded parts 
to meet the new standard. 

Main point of issue over the years: has 

been a difference of 5 deg. The Eng- 
lish have held to the Whitworth pro- 
file—which means the screw threads are 
cut at an angle of 55 deg. The Ameri- 
cans have stuck with the Sellers pro- 
file—based on an angle of 60 deg. 
e Costly Difference—That 5-deg. dif- 
ference clipped the Allies for a bill of 
hundreds of millions of dollars during 
World Wars I and II. Plants had to be 
set up to make threaded parts under 
two systems; supply dumps were heaped 
with stockpiles of duplicate parts. Even 
gun parts, made from identical designs, 
couldn’t be interchanged. 





The unification agreement wi 2. 
fect practically every metal Pr duc 
assembled with bolts and sc -y;. 
Threaded parts account for a whop ing 
production total. For example, vali.c 
steel fasteners, alone—bolts, nuts, ang 
screws—runs about $250-million ap. 
nually (rivets, which aren’t threaded 
make up a part of that total). Abou; 
l1-million short tons of carbon and «|Jo, 
steel go into such parts. 
e Advantages—Experts on both «de 
of the big pond were quick to point out 
the advantages of the standardized 
thread. ‘They look for: (1) a boost in the 
exchange of machinery, appliances, and 
metal products; (2) lower repair costs fo; 
imported products; (3) cheaper manv- 
facture through longer product runs at 
one standard—for use both sides of the 
Atlantic; (4) less waste of materials; (5 
a bigger share of world trade for the 
English-speaking countries. 

The job of unifying got under way in 

earnest early in World War II. Spurred 
by the Combined Production & Re- 
sources Board, a joint committee on 
standardization was set up. But by V-] 
Day no definite agreement had been 
reached. So committee work went on. 
In the U. S., its sponsors were the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and the American Standards Assn. Men 
like William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, Inc., and Frederick S. Black- 
all, Jr., of A.S.M.E. worked long and 
hard to keep the fire burning under the 
unification pot. 
e U. S. Victory—In the final agreement, 
the British were the ones who gave in. 
They'll have to bear whatever costs are 
involved in scrapping and_ replacing 
equipment. In this country, the chang< 
will hardly be noticed. 

The pact sets as standard a slight 
modification of the American Sellers 
thread. The angle of the cut is 60 deg. 
It has rounded roots and either a flat 
crest, which the Americans prefer, or a 
rounded crest, which the British favor. 
The new thread will be interchangeable 
with the present U. S. thread. 

e Military First—First combined move 
toward putting the new standard in 
practice will come with its immediate, 
and mandatory, adoption by the three 
countries for use in all military equip- 
ment. In a lot of industries, changes will 
probably take at least several years. As 
soon as installed dies and taps, gages 
and tools wear out, they'll be replaced 
with new ones that conform to the 
new standards. 

e Another Step—The unification pic- 
ture last week looked bright on another 
score. Sir Ewart Smith, chief engineer 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, said 
the Minister of Supply had approved, 
for some branches, the American 
method of making engineering draw- 
ings. 
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When you want concrete floors of tile 
beauty and durability specify the use of 
Colorundum. For hotels, banks, stores, hospi- 
tals, show rooms, service stations and factories 
you get bright, colorful floors with an armor plate 
surface of long life — at the cost of an average concrete 
floor. Colorundum is a dry powder, 
composed of powerful coloring 
mediums, fused aggregates, water- 
proofing and hardening elements 
plus cementitious binders. 














nent, 
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lang¢ 


Colorundum is used exactly as it 
comes from the container and permits the 
foolproof application of a dust-coat floated 
and trowelledinto the topping. The non-slip, 
dense surface of Colorundum makes it an 
ideal flooring for indoors or outdoors... 
both on new work or resurfacing old floors. 
Write for further interesting information. 
































UNISORB- 


MOUNTING 


The Fast, Modern Way 
-t0 Anchor Machines 
Without Floor Damage 


UNISORB machine-mounting does away 
with expensive, obsolete methods. 
No bolts. .. no lag screws ... no destruc- 
tive floor drilling. 
A cement made by us for this purpose 
binds the UNISORB pads to the mahaon 
feet and the floor with a minimum holding 
strength of 1500 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
SAVES MACHINERY, BUILDING 
AND FLOORS BY CONTROLLING 
VIBRATION ...IMPROVES PRO- 
DUCTION EFFICIENCY BY DEAD.- 
ENING NOISE. 
UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 854 of 
transmitted machine noise and vibration. 
This reflects substantial savings in floor 
and building maintenance and in machine 
wear. Moreover, by reducing plant oper- 
ation noise, UNISORB machine-mounting 
promotes efficiency by helping to lower 
the rate of worker fatigue. W rite for details, 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 
210-@ SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
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NEW PRODUCTS 














Parts Packer 


It’s a labor-saver to have a machine 
that counts out small parts and drops 
them into envelopes. It’s even better if 
the machine can make the envelopes it 
uses. 

Such a packager has been developed 
by Bartelt Engineering Co., Rockford, 
Ill. The new enveloper will: (1) form 
the envelopes from a roll of paper; (2) 
print in two colors; (3) count out the 
parts; (4) put them in envelopes; and 
(5) seal the flaps. 

Parts are fed into the envelopes from 
a circular drum. By setting up a number 
of these feeders on the machine, you 
can package a medley of items in one 
envelope—piston rings, screws, nuts, 
washers, pins, or other parts. Adjust- 
ments for different sizes of envelopes 
and various combinations of parts are 
simple to make. 

e Availability: deliveries are “reason- 
able,” company says. 


Silent Heater 

Fuel economy and noiseless operation 
are played up by Armstrong Furnace 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, as major features 
of its new gun-type conversion oil- 
burner. 

Main innovation in the burner is a 
device that Armstrong calls a turbo-regu- 
lator. It combines turbulation (air-fuel 
mixing) and air control so you get opti- 
mum heat efficiency out of each gallon 
of oil throughout the firing range. Many 
burners, Armstrong believes, only hit 
this peak efficiency near the high point 
of their firing range. 

praetinetes openings in the burner 
are so placed that they won’t become 


clogged with dirt and lint. There’s no 
chance of smoke or faulty operation, the 
company says. 

The blower housing is made of heavy, 
deep-drawn steel. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Pneumatic Watchman 

If your processing operation requires 
precise recording or control of liquid 
level or flow, Foxboro Co.’s new D/P 
cell may fill the bill. 

Essentially, the instrument is nothing 
more than a compact, highly sensitive 
pneumatic device that’s mounted be- 
tween high- and low-pressure lines. By 
an ingenious arrangement of valves, the 
pressure differential between the two 
lines is proportionally translated to an 
air bellows. The pressure exerted by the 
bellows serves as an exact indication for 
measurement purposes. It can be trans- 
mitted in terms of readings on dials and 
other recording instruments, or used to 
actuate a controlling device. 

Foxboro, located in Foxboro, Mass., 
cites these advantages: No mercury is 
used; all working parts are inclosed; pro- 
tection for “over-range”’ is provided; in- 
stallation is simple. 

e Availability: several months, depend- 
ing on backlog. 


Contour Checker 

An inspection idea, called Pant-O- 
Scribing, is going into a series of pro- 
duction checkers at Universal Engraving 
& Colorplate Co., Inc. Present models 
handle turbine blades for aircraft jet 
engines. 

The Pant-O-Scriber automatically 
traces the contour of the actual blade at 
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See the new machines and methods that are work- 
ing daily miracles of cost reduction in factories, 
warehouses, stores. Over 200 leading manufactur- 
ers will present the newest developments in hand 
trucks, lift trucks, conveyors, hoists, monorails, 
portable elevators, stacking units, cranes, tractors, 
trailers, fork trucks, skids, pallets, accessories. 


5 af 4 


Hear the country’s top authorities describe newest refine- 
ments in materials handling equipment and techniques 
at technical sessions concurrent with the show. 
For hotel accommodations, write Housing Bureau, 
17th & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3. 


Clapp & Poliak, Inc., Management _ 
New York 











the sections that have to be checked. 
the same time, a rotating marker p 
duces an exact scribing of the section 

a specially coated glass plate. The g! 
plate and a master inspection chart . 
then put face to face; the two drawii 
are projected by a slide lantern on 
screen to show how well they mati 
‘Tolerances for each section are indicat 
on the master chart. The scribed pla‘: 
can be kept as a permanent inspectic 
record, or you can make a microfiliy 
photo of the projection screen. If you 
want to, you can recoat the plate so tha: 
it can be used again. ‘The machines weic 
developed by Universal’s Enginecis 
Specialties Division, 980 Ellicott Si, 
Buffalo 8. 

e Availability: four to five months, 


Prefab Bathroom 


Newest idea to crop up in the “pack 
aged-equipment” field is a_ fully 
equipped bathroom that comes all ready 
to be tacked onto the outside of a farm 
house or summer cottage. ‘The factory 
assembled Ad-a-Bath eliminates the 
need for giving up space or changing 
the interior arrangement. 

Builders Mfg. Co., Bremen, Ind., 
says it has found a special joint to keep 
its unit tight against the house—whether 
frame, stucco, brick, or veneer. Dealers 
can usually handle foundations and in- 
stallation in about a day. 

Equipment in the Ad-a-Bath: tub, 
sink, toilet and tank, electric heater, 
built-in medicine and linen cabinets. 
Outside is frame, interior is done in 
plywood. Walls and ceiling are insu- 
lated; so is the linoleum-covered floor. 

All piping is copper tubing with brass 
fittings. Plumbing and electrical wiring 
are concealed in an 1] 8-in. wall compart- 
ment. Only four connections—one elec- 
trical, two water, and one for soil pipe— 
are needed. Approximate over-all out- 
side dimensions: 7x8x8 ft. Septic tanks 
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ON’T worry—Tommy can’t reach the scissors— 

thanks to mother’s safety arrangements! Your 
personnel, too, will benefit by accident prevention 
service. ..the kind you get through Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. To 
them it will mean greater security and satisfaction in 
their jobs, less worry about accidents or losing time. 


The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doiny business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 





















You’re certain of sound protection when you in- 
sure with Hardware Mutuals. Whether your business 
is large or small the policy back of the policy means 
prompt, fair claim handling—a nationwide, day and 
night insurance service that’s fast and friendly. And 
our policyholders have received dividend savings 
every year without fail. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for yur AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


” 















—or rejuvenating 






an old one? 


Sucleede 


Hundreds of manufacturers who are introducing new 
products, or rejuvenating old ones, have found it pays to 


call in a Gaylord sales representative right at the start. 


From his wide experience and the facilities at his com- 
mand, he'll be able to help your executives. create a 


colorful, modern package that will sell your product. 





And he can help you to build and hold customer good 
will through the use of shipping containers that assure 


delivery of your product in good condition. 





















Call the sales office nearest you 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York - Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle - Indianapolis -« Houston « Los Angeles » Oakland + Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth «- Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas 
Des Moines - Oklahoma City « Greenville - Portland - St. Louis - San Antonio 
Memphis + Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga + Weslaco 
New Haven - Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 









are extra. The company will licc 
manufacture outside its home area. 
e Availability: 20 days. 


Antenna Twister 

The list of television accessories ke 
getting longer. Now it includes an e\: 
tric rotator that turns your antenna 
the direction that gives the most sat 
factory reception. 

The Tenna-Rotor swings the anten 
in a complete circle, clockwise or cou 


terclockwise. You control it from a sma! 


box next to the receiver. When you fi 


the clearest picture throughout the ar, 


you stop the rotation by flipping t! 
switch to neutral. 


The rotator mechanism is an electi- 
cally driven, rotating, hollow shaft: 
clamps inside hold the center post of 


the antenna. A 24-v., 60-cycle moto: 
turns the shaft (at about 1 r.p.m 
through a gear train, Because of a step 


down transformer in the control box, 
the outfit can be plugged into a 110-v.. 


60-cycle line; a four-conductor cab 
connects the box to the rotator. 


The whole unit weighs about 12 Ib., 


will handle a maximum antenna weight 


of 20 lb. Price: $39.95. The manufac 


turer, Alliance Mfg. Co., is in Alliance, 


Ohio. 
e Availability: immediate. 





















































or tip of the gun is pressed against the 





Glue Shooter 


New automatic, lightweight glue guns 
that cut waste and step up production 
are coming off the lines at John P. Fox 
Co., 303 Plymouth Bldg., Cleveland. 

The guns are designed for furniture 
makers and home-equipment_ builders. 
The two models have interchangeable 
heads to meet a wide range of job re 
quirements—doweling, grooving, mortis- 
ing. 

The glue feeds from a portable, sealed 
storage tank to the gun. When the head 
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What makes a good group insurance plan good ? 










































age The same kind of planning that lies behind | ; 
* 4 > . ne , 
nna io | 6M your own company’s policy decisions. —t 
it satis- 4 a : re 
ntenna =f 
' COUIi- 
a smal Why is expert planning so necessary ? 
Ju find os 
he ar, = 
ig tl ee. 
a 
ia 5 Because group insurance, to be really effective, 
Shaft; ; ; 
ost of | | must be properly coordinated with your whole employer- 
motor > employee relations program, and then kept 
-P.m. a eg . ales ons 
| step- : up-to-date with changing conditions, 
| box, 
10-v., 
cable 
2 bb. > What is Connecticut General’s experience 
eight > in working with business and industry ? 
lufac- 
ance, 
Connecticut General has been writing group insuranée for 36 of its 84 years in business and was one of the 
first insurance companies to enter this field. It has always been one of the most progressive 





companies in initiating advances in group insurance underwriting practice. 





Is your problem big enough for Connecticut General’s expert assistance ? 










The need for expert assistance does not depend upon the size of your company. Often a 





small organization will have more complex problems than a large one, 





Connecticut General is not “size conscious.” 








i) 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH and 












4 THE PROTECTED PAY_ENVELOPE PLAN 
¢. 

For careful, competent, individual study ‘of your situation, investigate 
d Connecticut General’s Protected Pay Envelope Plan. It is equally appli- 
d cable to the needs of large or small organizations. It provides all forms 
e 






of group protection: life, accident and sickness, hospital, surgical and 
medical expense insurance and pension plans, singly or in combination. 
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Are All Important 


7QU MAY HAVE the best sprinkler system available, but how 

sure are you of its readiness and ability to combat fire? After 

all, a sprinkler system, like any other mechanical device not properly 

maintained, may fail at its time of need. That could mean bad news 

to you, Mr. Property Owner. That's why you should know of the 

primary advantages of (ilomalic Sprinkler Inspection Service. 

Realizing the vital importance of assured sprinkler system oper- 

ation, lem Gorvinkler , at the advent of its business some 55 years ago, established 

an Inspection Service Department. Inspection Service, which is handled only by individ- 

uals thoroughly familiar with all types of sprinkler equipments, actually augments peri- 

odic insurance bureau inspections and provides you with a double check on the general 
efficiency of your fire protection equipment. 

Inspection Service detects minor irregularities and provides for correction before major 
repairs are necessary. It brings to your attention the need of extensions to your present 
equipment should property expansion so demand. In short, Yitomalie Gorinkler In- 
spection Service is an integral factor in every over-all fire safety program and its true value 
worth considerably more than is the small annual charge that is made for it. 

Don't wait for fire to strike and then hope for the best. Be assured through Inspection 
Service that your fire protection will really protect, today—tomorrow—next week or when- 


ever it is needed. “Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation of America, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


lidominlie® punky 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT > ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE - INSTALLATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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work surface, the glue starts to flow. As 
soon as you remove the head from ‘he 
work, the flow stops; a simple non 
ging shutoff makes trigger or switch | 
trol unnecessary. 

In company tests, Fox reports 
F-F guns cut glue waste by about 67 % 
And there was less odor because of 
sealed tank and system. 

e Availability: immediate. 





Material Measurer 


Measuring the thickness of fibrous 
materials—cotton, jute, wool, glass fibers 
—becomes a simple process when the 
gage developed by Gustin-Bacon Mfg. 
Co. is used. 

Big advantage of the device, according 
to company engineers, is that an un- 
skilled worker can handle the operation, 
still get accurate results. All he does is 
put the fibrous mat or blanket on the 
gage, then lower a platen until it just 
touches the material. The Measure- 
Matic dial automatically records the 
thickness within 1/100 in. On mate- 
rials that can be compressed or forced 
out of shape, you can use the same gage 
to find how much resilience they have. 
Gustin-Bacon is at 1412 W. 12th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

e Availability: immediate. 


P.S. 


Vacuum cleaner, made by Hydroway, 
Inc., 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
eliminates the conventional bag, shoots 
dust and dirt in a stream of water down 
the kitchen drain. A flexible rubber 
hose, which stretches to 40 ft. in length, 
allows the housewife to do all the rooms 
on one floor. A nylon screen catches 
hairpins, marbles, and other common 
drain cloggers. 

Another gearshift for outboard mo 
tors (BW —Oct.30'48,p63) is in the 
works. This one, built by Scott-Atwater 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, will be a built-in 
feature of the company’s line of 194) 
motors, will provide reverse, neutral, 
and forward operation. Strange! 
enough, it’s called SHIFT. 
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€s 1s 2 : . 1. They‘ll be home for Christmas! There are miles of 
the : i ; R snow and mountains ahead. But this family will spend 
just y wes age: ; 4 their night before Christmas snug and secure in their 

sure- F . pa 7 ys. 2 ie Pullman comparment. They bring gifts for her folks 

‘> » ‘ . on the farm. But the greatest gift to that proud Grand- 


the : 7] f 
father and Grandmother will be the sight of their first 
grandchild, 


2. He'll be home for Christmas! He’s a trouble-shooter 
for his company, and business almost kept him away 
for Christmas. But there’ll be no disappointments in 
this father’s house tomorrow morning. Traveling Pull- 
man, he and his presents will arrive safe and sound 
right in the heart of town, just a stone’s throw from 
Christmas at home. 
3. She’ll be home for Christmas! “Dear Mother and 
Dad?’ she wrote. “I'll arrive Christmas morning with a 


straight ‘A’ for the quarter. Don’t you think that de- 
serves going Pullman?” It does and it did. But more 


important, her mother and father will sleep as soundly 
tonight as she will, knowing she’s traveling the safest, 
most comfortable way to be home for Christmas. 


© 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


To be sure you'll be home for Christmas 


Se sea. 


"OTR COR A RS 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GST THERE! 

















ARE YOU USINGLUUG Machines 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE TOOL LIST, JAN. 1906 
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(“Acme Automatig” 





























The Wholesale Screw Machine 





For quick, accurate work it has no 
equal. One set of tools only. Four 
bars simultaneously operated upon. 





The National-Acme Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Alfred H. Schutte Schuchardt & Schutte 
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MODERN ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS are built in sizes: 
Models RA-RB Bar Machine 75“ to 5'/s"’— 4, 6 and 8 Spindles. 
Model RPA Chucking Machine 51/3’ to 12’’— 4, 6 and 8 Spindles. 





10 MAKEZSZO Nodle/s 


To produce 1949 models — and make a profit — you can’t get 
by with iteTere) methods and machines— °F even those of 1940! 


hat has ence to basic design requirements rug- 


Any multiple spindle automatic t 
quick -change positive 


not been continuously improved —im- gedness of frame, 
camming and, more recently. wider 


proved in strength, in precision, in adapt- 

ability. in output _obsolete- Your com- use of independent power -driven auxil- 

tition 15 using equipment that will iaries that eliminate many second- 

outproduce it, cut its production costs — ary operations. 

and price you out of the market. Today § Acme-Gridley Automatics are 
Forty thousand Acme-Gridley Bar and puilt to give Y ion—as fast as 

Chucking Automatics have a distinguishes modern s wi -e it. With them you 

record over the years for lowering ma- can meet 1949 competition. 

chining costs, to give you more good pieces We're prepared > the 

in the pan at the end of each day- These basis of guarant if 

time -proved records for production are your present machines are 

no casual happenstance: They re based models it will pay you to make the com- 


on a continuing policy of strict adher- parison. May we help you? 
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In 1928, the Hyster Company 
produced this hoist, mounted on 
a Fordson tractor. The hoist was 


equipped with a Twin Disc Clutch. 


The current model Hyster D8 
tractor yarder, mounted on a 
Caterpillar D8 tractor, also is 
equipped with a Twin Disc Clutch 


For more than twenty years, the Hyster Company has used 
Twin Disc Clutches on its yarders, winches, and other 
logging equipment. Like many other leading manufacturers 
of heavy-duty equipment for the lumber, construction, 
marine, petroleum, locomotive, farm implement, and 

machine tool industries, the Hyster Company has found 
Twin Disc Clutches efficient units for power transmission. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Reduction Gear 


Twils (pisc” 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter = 
Machine Too! 
He e x ye gai 
\ 


COMPANIES CERTREEPS 


JUDGE TWIN DISC BY 





READERS REPORT. 


RYAN NAVION is another... . 


Plane in Industrial Job 


Sirs: 

We were pleased to read the story 
titled “Business Takes to the Air” [BW 
—Nov.6'48,p42]. Thank you for helping 
to bring to the attention of the business 
world the present-day practical usage of 
business airplanes. However, we were 
sorry that the Ryan Navion was not 
mentioned in this excellent article. . . . 

We and Ryan Navion owners believe 
that this four-place, all-metal plane be- 
longs in any survey of business aircraft. 
As one example of how the Ryan Navion 
serves industry, here’s a picture [above| 
of how Guntert & Zimmerman, Stock- 
ton (Calif.) fabricators of large ma- 
chinery, canal-lining equipment, and 
diesel-driven power plants, use the plane 
in such operations as this canal-lining 
job on the Friant-Kern Canal of Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley irrigation proj- 
ect. Benefits from fast executive flying 
accrue to Guntert & Zimmerman with- 
out the added expense of hiring a special 
pilot. A regular employee—shown here 
with G. & Z. technical advisers and 
canal foremen—has the piloting assign- 
ment, along with other nonflying duties. 

WILiiAM WAGNER 
RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO., 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


“Good Job in Short Space” 
Sirs: 

I was particularly interested in your 
article entitled “Gas Shortage Will Ease 
Slightly” [BW—Nov.6’48p22}. 

I have seldom seen such a good job 
done with this complicated situation 11 
such a short space. It seems to me that 
you have done your readers a real ser- 
ice in presenting so clearly this impo: 
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CENTURY 4 
MOTORS’ 


Complete Line Aids Proper Application 





— Helps Keep Production Moving 


va ae line of Century Motors is so complete that you can 
select the right motor for all popular applications. 


Your motor driven machines may require high, low or 
normal torque; single speed, multispeed or variable speed; 
a.c. or d.c. current; open; splash proof, enclosed or explo- 
sion proof construction. Most of the popular combinations 
of these electrical characteristics and frame designs are 
built by Century. 


Many maintenance men say that improper motor selec- 
tion is too often the cause of production failures. You can 
reduce these expensive shutdowns by selecting the right 
Century Motor. 


Century builds a complete line of fractional and integral 


horsepower electric motors and generators in the popular | 


sizes to meet the requirements of industrial production, com- 
mercial and appliance needs. 


Specify Century for all your electric power needs. 


Popular types and standard ratings are generally 
available from factory and branch office stocks. 








morons 











Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 




















CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY ~~ 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


$40 
























ow can the busy little bee im- 

prove your shining tower? Or 

your airplane? Or your refrigeration 

unit? Or any other structure that calls 

for a material with an extremely high 
strength/weight ratio? 


It’s simple enough. He supplies the 
engineering principle behind 
United States Plywood’s Honeycomb 
sandwich. 


What is this Honeycomb sandwich ? 
It is a lightweight core, truly resem- 
bling a bee’s comb, faced on two 
sides with skins of aluminum, steel, 
plywood, plastic, etc. The versatility 
of this remarkable structural material 
has been proved in many engineered 
applications. 


All the great airline transports use 


And why not? “‘Honeycomb” 
is gaining favor every day! 


Honeycomb for floors, bulkheads, 
partitions and shelving. It will play 
an important part in the design of 
future military aircraft and in the 
construction of lightweight con- 
tainers for air and rail transport. 


One special form of this versatile 
material gives you a top-notch insu- 
lated panel with tremendous struc- 
tural strength. It’s so good, the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps is using it for 
portable and demountable refrigera- 
tion units. 


To sum up, United States Plywood’s 
Honeycomb material gives you 
amazing versatility because of the 
wide choice of materials you can 
specify for its composition. It gives 
you featherlight weight combined 
with almost unbelievable strength and 
rigidity. And it can give . . . with all 
these...extremely efficient insulation. 


Can you blame the Bumblebee for 
feeling rather smug? 


“Honeycomb” is only one of many United States Plywood products. 
Others include Tekwood, Protekwood, Armorply, Weldwood Glue and 
other adhesives, Kalistron Vinyl sheeting, Decorative Micarta, Weld- 
wood Doors, Flexwood, Flexglass and, of course, Weldwood Plywood 


in all its many forms. Write for any information you may need. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 











tant material, and I think you are to he 
complimented upon it. 

Newson Lee Smiry 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NEW MODEL K SERVI-CYCLE, made in 
New Orleans, is a Simplex Mfg. Corp. . . . 


Lightweight Motorcycle 


Sirs: 

Several statements in your article cap- 
tioned “Motorcycle Renaissance” [B\\’ 
—Sep.18'48,p90]| are incorrect. 

The import duty on British and Con- 
tinental machines has been 10% for 
many years, during which time only a 
few hundred foreign machines were im 
ported annually. 

The reason that Indian and Harley- 
Davidson went to lightweight motor- 
cycles was not because of British and 
Continental machines, but because of 
American lightweights, primarily Sim- 
plex Mfg. Corp.’s Servi-Cycles. The 
British imports grew eer in recent 
years, after Servi-Cycle had proven the 
market. America was made lightweight 
motorcycle conscious by Simplex Mfg. 
Corp., which has been at the job of 
manufacturing lightweight machines for 
15 years, now producing 10,000 a year. 

The Servi-Cvycle is made in 10 differ- 
ent models ranging in price from 
$249.50 to $289.50 (plus tax) delivered 
anywhere in the U.S. We handle our 
retail sales through direct dealer outlets. 

The Servi-Cycle and practically all of 
the component parts necessary to turn 
out a completely assembled machine 
are manufactured in New Orleans. 

Western Union used a considerable 
number of Servi-Cycles in its delivery 
departments in 1938, 1939, and 1940. 
but was forced to restrict this number 
during the war years due to the man- 
power shortage. They have again re 
sumed this program. 

Paut TREEN 
PRESIDENT, 
SIMPLEX MFG. CORP., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Status of FM 
Sirs: 

Statements in the opening paragraph 
of your report on the REL Serrasoid 
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BW 


Modulator [BW —Oct.2’48,p71] are not 
borne out by the facts. May I quote? 

“Frequency modulation is ideal for 
the small radio station of low power that 
aims at a limited area. The reason is that 
FM will cover only about a 50-mile ra- 
dius. But the transmitting equipment is 
both big and expensive. The result is 
that FM expansion has been a lot slower 
than expected.” 

(1) FM is ideal not only as a replace- 
ment for the small 250-watt AM sta- 


: tion, but for the 50-kilowatt AM station 


as well. The reason: A 20-kw. FM Class 
B (metropolitan) station will cover more 
primary area day and night than will a 
50-kw. AM station. The big coverage of 
a 50-kw. clear channel AM station lies in 
the nighttime sky-wave coverage and in 
the primary ground wave. A 20-kw. FM 
station located in the same city with a 
50-kw. AM station will reach more lis- 
teners in the daytime than the AM sta- 
tion. 

(2) Your article states that FM will 
cover only about a 50-mile radius. That 
is in error. It’s true that before FM be- 
came established, a few engineers (par- 
ticularly those who had had no experi- 
ence with FM) theorized that FM 
would cover only about 40 to 50 miles 
because it was “‘line-of-sight’”’ transmis- 
SHOR ss 

(3) You commented that transmit- 
ting equipment for FM is both “big and 
expensive.” If such were true it would 
be news to me and to every broadcaster 
who has had any experience in FM. 
Quite the contrary, FM _ transmitting 
equipment is compact. As for the cost, I 
think if you'll check the reliable trans- 
mitter manufacturers you'll find that 
FM transmitting equipment generally is 
lower in price than AM equipment of 
comparable power. 

(4) “The result is that FM expansion 
has been a lot slower than expected,” 
commented BUSINESS WEEK. Here are 
the facts: 

In October, 1946, there were exactly 
66 FM stations on the air. In Septem- 
ber, 1947, just 11 months later, that 
number had increased to 278, according 
to FCC figures. 

Still another year later—in September, 
1948—there were 631 commercial FM 
stations and 23 noncommercial educa- 
tional stations providing service to areas 
in which more than 80-million people 
live. 

We are compiling statistics on the in- 
vestment in FM and while our survey 
is incomplete at the moment, a cursory 
check indicates that in the fall of 1946 
FM was a $10-million business. In the 
fall of 1948 it has increased 100-fold 
into a billion-dollar industry. Would 
you call that “slow” expansion? 


J. N. BarLey 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
FM ASSN., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CROTTY-OPERATED CAFETERIA OF THE CLOSURE DIVISION... ONE OF FOUR 
EMPLOYEE RESTAURANTS MANAGED FOR THE ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS COR. 
PORATION. AT WINCHESTER, IND., SALEM, N. J., AND CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 





That's what Sue Steele says. A Cost Department employee, she 
is quick to appreciate these practical advantages of the Anchor 
Hocking cafeteria. And like so many of her co-workers (half of 
whom are women), she also likes the good, appetizing, hot food, 
which ‘makes the job go easier,” she adds. 


Encouraged by the results of a simple coffee and sandwiches 
stand in 1941, Anchor Hocking now provides two fully equipped 
cafeterias that serve breakfast, lunch and dinner around the 
clock for their 2,000 employees at Connellsville. And for profes- 
sional know-how in the preparation of nutritious food and the 
operation of these restaurants, Anchor Hocking relies on the 
eighteen years’ in-plant feeding experience of Crotty Brothers 
Food Service. 


Management credits their employee cafeterias with having 
played an important role in their notable industrial relations 
program. They attract a better type of worker, contribute to 
increased production, and have improved employee relations 
generally, according to A. Paul Porter, Personnel Director. Crotty 
Brothers’ part in this achievement has been recognized by the 
employment of their food service in four Anchor Hocking Plants. 


* For further information on in-plant feeding, write on 
your business letterhead for the new booklet, ''Employee 
Restaurants Improve Labor Relations,’’ which will be sent 
free with a report on the recent opinion survey on employee 
feeding made among labor leaders and personnel managers. 


(RoTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN I7 STATES AND 42 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 

111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL 





FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 
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Can Western Europe Become a Third World Force? 
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INESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON— 


e Chances for a United Europe 


The dream of the ages has moved into the hands of prac- 
tical politicians, because some form of unity is essential to survival. 


But no federation will make Europe look like the U. S. republic. 


History tells of many attempts to 

unify Europe by force. There is no 
such record of efforts to unify Europe 
by consent; only an occasional dreamer 
has thought that a United States of 
Europe could be built by agreement. 
e Unite or Die—Today, the idea is no 
longer just a dream in the minds of 
idealists. Now practical politicians have 
made unity by consent an active issue. 
The reason is that Europe has sud- 
denly become aware of a cold, hard 
fact: Unity in some form offers its only 
visible chance of survival. 

The basis for that fact is twofold: 
(1) Europe must find a political answer 
to the German danger within and the 
Russian menace without; and (2) it 
must revamp its economy to stay alive in 
a world that is more and more following 
U. §. production methods. 

Roughly, the idea for a united Eu- 
rope boils down to two broad steps. 
Begin with a military, economic, and 
political union of those Marshall Plan 
nations which are in western Europe— 
solid yellow on the map, opposite. (Thjs 
would leave out ‘Turkey and Greece, 
shaded yellow, which are also Marshall 
Plan nations.) Then push back the Iron 
Curtain so that at least part of eastern 
Europe can be included. 
¢ Support—The idea of a European fed- 
eration is being pushed by political 
leaders of every party except the Com- 
munist. It has the weighty backing of 
Winston Churchill (picture, right). 
With a lot of reservations, it has For- 

eign Minister Bevin’s support, too. Po- 
litical leaders in France, \taly, and the 
Benelux nations are for it. Americans, 
like John Foster Dulles, are enthusiastic. 
And Paul Hoffman, through ECA, is 


helping to build the foundations. 


|; How Much Unification 


Are these men. the dreamers or the 
realists of 1948? Is a United States of 
Europe, forged by consent instead of 
war, still really a pipedream? 

It will be 10 years at least before any 
final answer can be given to such ques- 
tions. But this much can be said now: 

Military integration is almost certain. 
The Brussels Pact nations (Britain, 
France, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg) are already making long strides 
toward it. 

Economic integration looks like a 
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bright prospect. A start toward it has 
been made through the joint efforts of 
ECA and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 

Political union on the U.S. model 
is out—for this generation—even though 
the Brussels Pact nations are discussing 
its framework in Paris this week. 


ll. What America Wants 


What is the U. S. stake in all this? 
As seen by the State Dept., it is the 
same stake that has taken us into Eu- 
rope with a $15-million recovery pro- 
gram. And it’s the same stake that may 
lead us to start a $15-billion military 
lend-lease program next year. 

e Stop Russia—U. S. policy in Europe, 
reduced to its essentials, aims at two 
goals, First, it wants to withstand Rus- 
sian pressure. That means that the U. S. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL is one of Brit- 


ain’s many backers of a united Europe 





ic 
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must replace the postwar political and 
military vacuum in western Europe with 
military muscles. Without such strength 
to protect it, Europe’s industrial poten- 
tial—in western Germany, northern 
France, and Belgium-Luxembourg—can 
fall into Soviet hands. 

e Rebuild Trade—Second, the U.S. 
wants Europe to play its part in a 
healthy world trade. If the U.S. let 
western Europe collapse, the trade of 
much of the rest of the free world 
would collapse at the same time. And 
it would be a big job for the U. S. ever 
to put the pieces together again. 

e What’s Needed—The conviction is 
growing in Washington that these two 
goals can be achieved only if western 
Europe can get real unity on the mili- 
tary and economic levels. To get that 
you need some form of political unity. 

But Americans who know Europe 

and its history do not make a naive 
analogy between Europe’s position to- 
day and that of the 13 American col 
onies from 1776 to 1787. They expect 
something less than complete federa- 
tion. 
e Third Force—Unity in western Eu- 
rope would bring into being a Third 
Force in the world, thus giving the U. S. 
a manageable balance of power to work 
with. The present polarization of power 
in the U. S. and in Russia accounts for 
most of the difficulties of diplomacy. 

As Washington sees it, the Third 
Force would be bound to the U.S. 
through the North Atlantic Alliance, 
through special U.S.-British military 
ties, and through the economic ‘commit 
ments jointly made by western Euro 
pean nations and the U.S. in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization Charter. 

There’s no certainty, of course, about 

how long this U.S.-Europe lineup will 
last. Democratic traditions on both 
sides of the ocean will tend to hold an 
Atlantic community together. But if 
the tide of Soviet expansion should ebb, 
a socialist Europe might find it easier, 
some day, to do business with Moscow 
than with Washington. 
e Partial Link?—Some experts think 
that the U.S. will be tied directly only 
to the five Brussels Pact powers plus the 
other nations on the Atlantic Ocean, 
such as Norway, Denmark, and Portu- 
gal. These powers in turn, would be 
linked with the other western European 
nations. 

Others expect to see Britain and the 
Commonwealth stand midway between 
a continental federation and the U.S., 
with ties to both. 

And it’s almost certain that our rela. 
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METAL FABRICATOR 
CUTS COSTS 67 PER CENT 


—CAN YOU? 







facts to them now —at no cost to you! 
FREE to busi t 





ments, design and safety measures. 


will pay off ir your plant, then— 
Get a FREE showing of the film 


absorbing, visual way. 


Show it to your key men and — 
Get FREE review booklets 


They're ideal for individual study and 
view. Have as many as you like, but — 


difficult production problems. So start 





TO BUSINESS 





business 
letterhead MANAGEMENT 
General Electric Co. 


Section A 684-9 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Please mail me a sample copy of the G-E 
Are Welding Manva!l without cost or 
obligation, with details on how | can 
for a FREE SHOWING of the 
film. (Extra copies at regular manval 
price—$1.25.) 


Name. 
ra 


Title. 











Street. 
City. 


GENERAL ‘::) ELECTRIC 
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G.E.'s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts: 
manual — movie 
—review booklets, 


Get these facts to your key men 
and see how much you can save 


® WITH ARC WELDING, a fabricator cut 
costs on one large metal part by 67%. 
e WITH ARC WELDING, a truck builder 
slashed production on dump trailer 
bodies to an unprecedented 15 hours. 


In your plant, too, savings like these in time 
and money are possible—when your key per- 
sonnel know the up-to-the-minute facts on 
arc welding—know how to put them to work 
on your problems. And it’s so easy to get the 


Examine the General Electric Electric Are 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of arc welding from a list of 
welding services for the user to specific ex- 
amples of production feats in plants like 
yours. It provides up-to-date data about 
available equipment, power supply require- 


It’s 


written by experts, without sales bias, in a 
language your men can easily understand. 
Look through it. Satisfy yourself that it 


Your key personnel will enjoy learning ‘the 
newest facts on arc welding in this modern, 
Here’s a_ thirty- 
minute General Electric sound film in full 
color that wallops across its ideas—actually 
shows you precisely how arc welding is 
building better products cheaper in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by arc-welding 
specialists in terms that are grasped readily. 


re- 


ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember—today’s 
arc welding offers you unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to cut costs, improve quality, lick 


the 


= ball rolling by filling in the coupon below, 
and we'll rush you a copy of the G-E 
Electric Arc Welding Manual. Do it now! 


oaunad 












Dulles 
The American View: 


tions with western Germany will re- 
main on a special footing for some time. 
e Taxes and Exports—The plans for 
European unity, if and when they really 
get off paper, could mean a lot of things 
to American business. In the short run, 
they could mean more taxes to pay for 
lend-leasing arms to the Brussels Pact 
nations, and perhaps some production 
bottlenecks. In the long run, they could 
mean more exports to Europe of some 
goods, less of others; also more compe- 
tition in world markets. 

But if today’s dreamers turn out to 
be today’s realists, and the western 
Europe federation comes off, it will 
mean this, too: a strong enough Euro- 

ean bulwark against communism so 
that the U.S. won’t have to turn itself 
into an armed camp. 


lll. Survival for Europe 


For centuries, the people of Europe, 

and particularly western Europe, pro- 
vided the drive behind modern civili- 
zation—either from home ground in 
Europe or in the New World. But this 
stage of western Europe’s greatness has 
passed. If it is merely to survive, it must 
find a new basis of existence—political 
and economic. 
e The Political Basis—The massive 
weight of Russia is a bigger threat to a 
divided Europe than anything else. Even 
if the Soviet system collapsed, the in- 
dustrialized Russia that survived would 
still be a colossus overshadowing Eu- 
rope. Today, a divided Europe faces the 
prospect of becoming politically what it 
has always been pe peg oom Bi pen- 
insular appendage of a Russian-domi- 
nated Eurasian continent. 

The German problem is almost as 
critical. The Europeans cannot afford 
auother civil war on the pattern of 
1914-18 and 1939-45—especially now 
that the Russians stand at their very 
doorstep. This means that Germany, 
with its great industrial power, must 
somehow be merged into western Eu- 








The U. S. wants a united Europe mili- 
tarily strong enough to withstand Russian 
pressure, and with the economic health needed to help build a healthy world trade 


rope. Federation seems to offer the only 
hope of achieving this goal. The 1919 
peace at Versailles made federation ./- 
most a necessity by breaking up tlic 
Austrian Empire—the one countci 
weight to Germany in central Europe. 
e The Economic Basis—Even if it had 
no Russian and German problems, west 
ern Europe would still have to do some 
thing drastic about its lack of economic 
unity. Before World War II blasted its 
economy, Europe was falling behind thc 
U. S. in production. This was large|, 
because each country developed its in- 
dustries on a petty national basis. ‘The 
relatively small national units, each care- 
fully ringed around with protective de- 
vices, kept the scale of production low. 

Europe will have to adopt mass-pro 
duction techniques much more widel; 
Only through them can it meet its own 
needs for manufactured goods and have 
enough left over to exchange for the 
foodstuffs and raw materials that it 
lacks. But it can’t do this profitabl; 
until it breaks down trade barriers and 
creates a continental market. 

Western Europe, including Britain, 
has a total population of about 230-mil 
lion. With this population, it could be 
come the world’s largest market, a good 
50% bigger than the U.S. market. 


IV. The Problems 


What are the problems that stand in 

the way? Some are specifically related 
to the military, or economic, or political 
phases of unification. Others have their 
roots deep in the history of Europe. 
e French Weakness—The greatest of 
these is the weakness of France. France 
would be the natural leader of a western 
European federation—if it had the 
strength to lead. But France was bled 
white in World War I, and psycholog- 
ically whipped in World War II. Today 
it is torn apart by political warfare. 

The one thing Frenchmen are united 
on is Germany. Out of fear alone they 
would keep Germany crippled indus- 
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is F.; 77 years, M. & St. L. has been the nickname of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
nil Railway, an important road which networks rich agricultural and industrial areas of 


oat ; the Great Midwest. 
Today, M. & St. L. symbolizes also the Modern and Stream-Lined transportation 
which that railroad provides in Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois— 
For Agriculture and Industry 
For Shippers and Receivers of Freight 
For Connecting Lines, via Major Traffic Gateways 
With fleets of Diesel locomotives, newest of which is the No. 348 in the picture, and 
of new freight cars, the M. & St. L. is truly a road of Modern and Stream-Lined Service. 


he Minneapolis & St. Louis Zadlway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 
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Open Mail Faster 


uith ROTO-SHEAR 


Why use old-fashioned letter openers? Get 
ROTO-SHEAR, the letter opener that does the 
job faster, better—opens 40 to 50 letters per 
minute. 

Razor shorp, self-sharpening cutter bar slices 
enough from envelopes to expose but not 
damage contents. No torn, rough edges. Less 
wear on employees. Safety guard 
protects fingers. Pays for itself 

in short time. Fully guaranteed 
for one yeor. 


ROTO-SHEAR CO. DIV. 
NATION WIDE PAPERS, INC. 
1621 Wall Street, Box 5571 
Dalias, Texas 








HAVE YOU SEEN The National Real Estate 
Section of BUSINESS WEEK? See page 121 
of the Nov. 6 issue 
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Wish You Could Hire 


Tip-Top Workers? 





LEARN HOW ON PAGE 95! 
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The French View: 


Herriot 


Reynaud 


For France, a united Europe might mean solving 
national problems which it has been unable to 


solve itself—so it urges a single federal government for the continent 


trially and politically for an indefinite 
period. But France is not strong enough 
to do this alone. And Paris gets little 
support from either the U.S. and 
Britain or from the Benelux nations. 

The result is that France merely 
blocks the path for a reconciliation be- 
tween Germany and the rest of Europe. 
So French enthusiasm for a European 
federation is rather meaningless. 

The French psychology on a United 

States of Europe can be compared to a 
gambler who doubles his bet in a losing 
streak. The French have failed to solve 
their own problems on a national basis. 
They are betting that they can solve the 
greater problem of Europe on a Eu- 
ropean basis. If they win they will solve 
France’s problem at the same time. 
e British Caution—With France ruled 
out, Britain is the only possible leader 
of the European federation. But Brit- 
ain is only a semi-European nation: Its 
political and economic interests spread 
throughout the world. Moreover, Lon- 
don wants to keep the special ties which 
it built up with Washington during 
World War II. 

By temperament, the British are 
more akin to the Germans, Dutch, anid 
Scandinavians than to the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe. They fear the political 
instability of France and Italy. That's 
why they start with a reluctance to 
merge their strength with French and 
Italian weakness. 

Moreover, the British approach pollit- 
ical institutions in a different way. They 
like to see them grow from day to day, 
and from vear to year, from practical 
experience. From their angle, the 
French seem to want to create a federal 
setup overnight—and then hope for 
the best. 

e No Emotion—Perhaps the gravest ob- 
stacle of ali is that European union 
offers no ideology to combat the appeal 
of communism among the millions of 
workers in western Europe. So far, in- 
terest in the idea is at a rather rarified 
level—politicians, intellectuals, and some 





businessmen. The problem is to give 
federation a positive appeal to Europe's 


common man. 


V. What Is Being Done 


Progress on the military front has 

been relatively fast. Last January, For- 
eign Minister Bevin called for a “west- 
ern union., By March, Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg had 
signed the Brussels Treaty. This binds 
the five nations in a defensive alliance. 
Each is committed to aid any one of thx 
five which may be attacked. 
e Military Committee—From the de- 
fense angle, the chief group is the mili- 
tary committee. It’s the job of this 
committee to plan the defensive strateg) 
of the five powers in the event of wai 
with Russia. The goal is to get, within 
three to five years, 20 fully equipped 
divisions, plus a tactical air force, ready 
to defend the Rhine line. 

This military committee has Mar 
shal Montgomery (picture, page 7+ 
as its chairman. Another Briton is chief 
of its air forces, a Frenchman chief of 
its ground forces, and another French 
man has limited powers over the com 
bined navies. 

The committee has probably achieved 

about the same degree of unity in plan 
ning as the U.S. and Britain had a 
year or so after Pearl Harbor. 
e The Political Front—As to political 
integration, the five Brussels Pact powers 
meeting in Paris this week will discuss: 
(1) a Franco-Belgium suggestion to call 
a preliminary European assembly repre- 
senting the public opinion of western 
Europe; (2) a British suggestion to es- 
tablish a European council appointed 
by and responsible to the governments 
of western Europe. 

The difference between these two 
suggestions brings out the clash in the 
British and French views of how to get 
European unity. The clash comes out, 
too, in the types of representatives the 
two countries have at the talks: The 
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SUGGESTION: 


A request on your letterhead will 
bring an experienced Elliott 
representative at your convenience.. 
There is no obligation, of course. 





"NOTHING COULD BE FINER” 


pe than the lovely Dexdale Hosiery... 
jan nothing could be finer 


than the handsome, dignified Dexdale 
letterhead by Elliott 


Truly, nothing could be finer than the exquisitely beautiful 
Dexdale stockings. Small wonder that with fashion-wise 
women from coast to coast the name ‘“‘Dexdale’”’ is 
synonymous with the ultimate in loveliness, 

styling and quality. 


But this modern progressive hosiery manufacturer 
recognizes that even the finest quality products are 
handicapped without equally superlative selling weapons. 
That’s why they came to Elliott for a custom-designed 
letterhead that would not only add to their prestige but 
serve to build business. 


A letterhead should do more than tell who you are and 
where you are. It also tells what you are—rightly or wrongly. 
Often it is the only way a prospective customer can 
appraise your company and your product or service. 


Is your present letterhead representing or misrepresenting 
you? An Elliott-designed letterhead will add to your 
prestige and to the sales power of your written messages. 
We've been designing and engraving letterheads 

for over 60 years. Our long experience and 

specialization can produce a letterhead that will 

do your company and your product justice. 
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bookler abour 


ST.PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 









St. Petersburg, Fiorida’s fastest growing city, 
offers interesting opportunities and advan- 
tages to many types of light industry. Resident 
population 100,000. Winter visitors 250,000. 
Market within 75 mile radius, 750,000. Mild 
year-round climate. Unexcelled living condi- 
tions. Contented labor. For book and special 
information address: 


GEORGE A. DUNN, Industrial Director 
Chomber of C ce 


ST.PETERSBURG (bai 


THE SUNSHINE city 
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~ RAPID-ROLLER* WILL 
BOOST YOUR PROFITS 





Use Rapid-Roller portable gravity conveyor 
to cut loading and unloading time...to widen 
your profit margin through reduced handling 
costs. Variety of lengths and widths available 
to suit your job perfectly. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
erm. Get the complete details now on 
Rapid-Roller or other 


LYLANSGTEMI 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 
qn anes eoenen Check the coupon for free bulletins m= 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 

306 RapiStan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 

[] RAPID-ROLLER ConvEroR [) 

Oo RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [ ] FLOOR AND HAND TROCKS 


[(] PORTABLE BELT CONVEYORS [7] STEEL-PORGED CASTERS 


ag ea 


FLOOR-TO-FLOOR UNITS 


Name 





Address 
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The British View: 


Bridges 





Dalton 


Instead of the French idea of a European parlia- 
ment, Britain wants only a political council for 


western Europe. It sees conflict with the commonwealth system 


British group represents the Attlee gov- 
ernment, the French group France’s 
parliament. 

e What France Wants—What the 
French are after is a genuine European 
parliament. It would have a two-house 
legislature, based on universal suffrage. 
The upper house would be composed 
of an equal number of delegates from 
each country. 

This parliament would ultimately 
have both legislative and executive pow- 
ers covering foreign policy, defense, for- 
eign trade, and many phases of general 
economic policy. Without such a cen- 
tral power, the French say, there is no 
chance for effective integration either 
on the military or economic front. 

There isn’t a chance in 100 that the 

British will buy this French idea. Rather 
than go along with such a plan, the 
British would probably drop out of the 
political picture entirely. 
e What Britain Wants—About all the 
British seem ready to accept is a political 
council for western Europe. This would 
operate on the same principle as the 
foreign ministers consultative council 
set up at Brussels, and the OEEC coun- 
cil which coordinates work on the Mar- 
shall Plan in Paris. Both these bodies 
represent the member governments; de- 
cisions agreed to by the government rep- 
resentatives are binding on the home 
governments. 

The chances are that the British view 
will prevail. The Dutch approach the 
problem in the same way, and the Bel- 
gians are only lukewarm to the proposal 
they joined the French in making. But 
it’s possible that the British may have 
to agree to some sort of preliminary 
assembly and then fight out the issue 
there. 


VI. Economic Cooperation 


In the economic field, western Eu- 
rope has already achieved a lot more 
coordination than it has ever known 
This has come through the 


before. 





combined efforts of ECA and OEE( 
OEEC has done these two big jobs: 

(1) Divided up the U.S. funds pro 
vided for-the first year of the Marsha 
Plan. (In cutting this dollar pie, eac! 
country had to accept a smaller shar 
than it wanted.) 

(2) Set up an intra-European pay 
ment system to unclog the trade chan 
nels within Europe. (Under this schemc 
Britain and Belgium, for example, makc 
large grants of their own currencies to 
let debtor countries like France buy 
their goods.) 
¢ Industrial Expansion—It’s in the field 
of new capital investments that OEEC 
may do its most important work. Not 
much can be done to reorganize exist 
ing industrial capacity. But there is 
pretty general agreement that future 
capital developments should come 
where they will contribute the most eco- 
nomic strength to the whole region. 

There is, of course, a limit to what 
can be done. For example, Britain and 
France are each planning to build new 
hot- and cold-rolling steel strip mills. 
But what if OEEC decides that there 
is going to be too much capacity? The 
British mills are going up in South 
Wales, an area which is just now recov- 
ering from the unemployment of pre- 
war years. Would any British govern- 
ment dare call a halt to plans for getting 
South Wales back on its feet? 


Vil. The Clash on Ultimates 
For the longer haul, the British balk 


at French ideas for an integrated eco- 
nomic union built up under the federal 
government that the French propose. 
e French for Unity—The French Coun- 
cil for United Europe, which is close to 
the government, argues for a full scale 
customs union. There would be a com- 
mon currency, with the federal govern- 
ment having the sole right of issue. 
National governments would no longer 
be able to borrow without limit from 
their treasuries or banks; they would be 
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e Products 
qs ity Aunt 


TO SAVE POWER in your plant call a Dodge Trans- 
missioneer. He’s factory-trained to help solve your 
problems in power application. He has news about 
Dodge products which can help modernize your pres- 
ent machines — news about bearings, sheaves, clutches 
and other drive equipment which get the power 
through smoothly, efficiently, economically. For a con- 
ference on power saving, without obligation, phone 
now for a Transmissioneer — your local Dodge distrib- 
utor. Look for his name under “Power Transmission 
Equipment” in your classified telephone directory. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Dodge Diamond “D” Friction Clutch is 
one of many Dodge products with the 
stamina to withstand grueling service. 


of Mishawaka, Ind. 


This advertisement in the November 6th 
issue of Business Week shows Dodge 
products meeting severe oper- 

ating conditions. 
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ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
BY A FABRICATOR USING A 
DU PONT PLASTIC 





NEW DISPOSABLE BABY BOTTLE 





Pre-sterilized ... soft and pliable, yet strong 
... made of Du Pont polythene 


Here’s the answer to a mother’s 
prayer . ..an end to baby-bottle 
drudgery. It’s a disposable nursing 
bottle everyone can afford, made of 
Du Pont polythene plastic. 

Invented by a registered nurse, 
these bottles collapse as the infant 
feeds, eliminate back pressure within 
the bottle. So there’s less air for the 
baby to swallow. Soft, pliable and 
warm in use, these bottles have been 
called ‘‘the nearest approach to natu- 
ral feeding.””’ Many pediatricians 
have approved them. 

These ‘‘Shellie Disposa-Bottles”’ 
are made from polythene extruded 
as continuous flat, sterile tubing, 
which is then heat-sealed at intervals 
to form sections with 4-oz. or 8-oz. 
capacity. Bottles are cut from the 
tubing with scissors in the home, then 
fitted with plastic tops, placed in a 
rack, filled with formula and nippled. 
After warming, they’re used, then 
thrown away. These bottles are 
tough and strong, won’t tear or leak. 
They’re made of Du Pont polythene 
because its unusual combination of 


74 


properties fits the requirements to 
a2. 

A good idea— plus a Du Pont plas- 
tic—is a winning combination for 
new or improved products. Write to- 
day for literature on polythene and 
other versatile Du Pont plastics. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Reom 
6012, Arlington, I. J. ; 
Shellie Disposa- Bottles, nipples, bottle fittings, rack 
and bottle expander included in ‘‘Shellie Nurser 


Layette Set,”” made by Shellmar Products Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Tune in—Du Pont’s famous “Cavalcade of 
America” — Monday night, NBC coast to coast! 











compelled to balance expenditure; _;t}, 
tax receipts. Social security, wage | 

and sales taxes would be set on the <¢. 
eral level. In theory, prices woul }, 
left to find their own level. Ratio y- 
would be abandoned wherever pos: | 
e The Commonwealth Problem—]  ., 
is little support in Britain for a 

scale customs union, let alone for 
other French proposals. The Br 
see no way to reconcile their Comn 
wealth trade preferences with a wes 
European customs union. They k 
that France will not permit Austra 
wheat to come in duty-free, or <« 
under a preference. They know, 

that Australia has no intention of gi 
a preference to French manufacture1 

One solution that appeals to soi 
British experts is creation of a free-trade 
area. This would give the producers of 
Europe the chief advantage provided 
by a customs union—a large free-tracc 
market for their goods. Meanwh: 
each country could retain whatever ta: 
iffs it chose against non-European coun 
tries. 

The British doubt that customs 
unions are very practical. The Benelux 
union has taken four years to reach its 
present stage—the removal of all cus 
toms duties between the three membe: 
countries. Yet there is still no tea 
freedom of movement of goods, becaus« 
import quotas have not been removed 
by the Dutch. Nor is there a free move 
ment of capital or a uniform policy of 
taxation or credit. 

In the end Europe is more likely to 
get three customs unions than one—the 
Benelux union, a Franco-Italian union, 
and a Scandinavian union. 

e British Plans—The program of even 
the strongest British backers of confed- 
eration goes only this far, for the short 
run: (1) stabilizing currencies and mak- 











MARSHAL MONTGOMERY leads west- 
em Europe’s military integration 
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Everything in Piping Equipment... 
for a Waterworks, for example 


NUMBER ONE utility in town or city. Guardian 
of public health . . . foundation for community 
growth and development. That's the role of a 
modern waterworks . . . an exacting task for its 
piping equipment. 

To do their job best, wise waterworks officials 
turn to an old helping hand: the complete Crane 
line of dependable piping materials. In valves as 
in fittings for every need, Crane Quality meets 
today’s highest standards for water supply and 
distribution practices. Crane equipment in its 
pumping stations and streets means peace of mind 
and sound investment for a community of any size. 

For, to equip with Crane wherever piping is 
used, is to gain this important 3-way advantage: 

































ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the most 
comprehensive selection of brass, iron, steel, 
and alloy piping materials for all power, 
process, and general services. 





ONE RESPONSIBILITY helping you to get the 
best installation, and to avoid needless de- 
lays on the job. 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item, 
assuring uniform dependability throughout 
piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. a ae 
’ ee i Sees ee csuR 
Nation-wide Service Through Branches and Wholesalers = : en RS 
| Se. ; 
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A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES by'Crane are assurance 
of complete compliance with newest specifica- 
tions for water services, and of the best valve 
performance in their class. Pattern No. 2495, 
illustrated, with double disc, outside screw 
and yoke, and flanged ends, comes in 2 
to 24-inch sizes. 11's one of thousands of 
top quality items supplied by Crane 
for every piping need. See your 
Crane Catalog. 















EVERYTHING FROM .. 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE «© PLUMBING 


AND HEATING ps 




















4 common conditions 


where *WOLMANIZED ‘in LUMBER 
protects against DECAY and TERMITES 





Wherever moisture is cond d in wood be- 

cause of concrete or masonry contact, as with 

silis, sleepers, door and window bucks, wall 
plates and columns. 








When wood is used in or near the ground 

subject to attack by decay and termites, such 

as foundations, joists, fences, telephone poles 
and guard rails 





Where outdoor structures are exposed fo 


ground moisture, rain and snow, such as sta- 
dium seats, boardwalks, loading piers, coal 
trestles, railroad structures. 





Where steam, vapor and dampness from in- 

dustrial processes are prevalent, such as pro- 

cess moisture, refrigeration, air conditioning 
and humidification. 


This PROVED Protection COSTS LESS Than Replacement Labor 


Actual service records prove that “Wolmanized” lumber outlasts 


ordinary wood by as much as 8 to 5 times. 


That’s because it is 


pressure-treated with special chemical salts to give lasting protec- 
tion against wood-decay and termites. 

And the extra cost of using Wolmanized lumber in the first place 
is actually less than the cost of replacement labor alone, on wood 


which has failed prematurely. 


Here is true economy which will reduce your maintenance costs 


and give you sounder buildings. 
It offers you particular savings 
under conditions such as those 
shown above where wood is sub- 
jected to moisture and ground 
exposure—ideal conditions for 
decay and termites. 

Wolmanized lumber is clean, 
odorless, paintable and non-cor- 
rosive to metals. Write today 
for full information. 





} *Registered Trade Mark 
WOLMANIZED 
om 








Boston 9, Mass. 





Learn more about this money saving 
pressure-treated lumber 


Get all the facts and 
figures on how 
Wolmanized pres- 
sure treated lumber 
resists decay and 
termites. 


Write today for 
this new booklet. 














Washington 5, D. C. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
General Offices: 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Portland 5, Oregon 








ing them convertible; (2) abolitio of 
import quotas based on currency sj: 
ages; (3) mutual help in removin,; jp. 
flationary pressures and coordin 
credit policy; (4) an integrated p 
plan and steel plan for western Eu 
The long-term objectives of 
British group are aimed at removin 
the trade restrictions that prevent cca 
tion of a continental market. In ach 
ing this they suggest joint planning 
capital investment, freedom of cap 
movement, mobility of labor, elimi:::- 
tion of double taxation, and, fina \ 
agreement on tariff policies. 
e Socialism?—With either the French 
or the British approach, there is 1a] 
danger that economic integration in 
western Europe will pave the way for 
what one economist has called a “West. 
ropian Socialist Superstate.” It looks as 
if most western European governments 
are going to maintain national planniig 
powers to regulate their economies. |f 
these powers are to be fitted into an 
international scheme, there is bound to 
be an even more powerful planning au 
thority to enforce modification of thc 
national plans. Thus, private enterpris: 
in Europe would be curtailed from two 
directions at once. 


Vill. The Outcome 


What western Europe may get afte 
10 years, assuming there is no war with 
Russia, is a general staff—economic as 
well as military. 

OEEC will probably develop into a 
powerful authority which will: 

(1) Coordinate the supply of coal, 
steel, electric power, and transport—and 
capital investment in these fields. (This 
may go as far as setting up a series of 
super-cartels between governments.) ~ 

(2) Set financial and economic poli 
cies so that differences in inflationary 
and deflationary pressures between 
member countries can be ironed out 
and employment can be kept at rough]; 
the same level over the whole area. 

(3) Fix exchange rates and settle bal 
ance-of-payments problems. (The pay 
ments system set up by OEEC might 
well become a regional International 
Monetary Fund.) 

(4) Establish a system of mutual 

preferences into which the sterling area 
would be integrated. (London would 
probably be the banking center and 
sterling the principal international cur- 
rency of the region.) 
e No Federation—But western Europe 
will not get these things through a cen- 
tral parliament based on a single elec- 
torate. That could come only by war 
or revolution. 

The development toward unity will 
come through increasingly close coor- 
dination of the policies of national gov- 
ernments—not by a federation on the 
U. S. pattern. 
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: speed and flexibility of Underwood 
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SAVE MONEY FOR YOU 


Another important reason for the 





Sundstrand Accounting Machines 





You’re looking at the control plate of the Underwood Sund- 
strand Accounting Machine. 


This little device controls the machine set up... does 
virtually all the “thinking.” When posting Accounts Receiv- 
able, it tells the machine to add charges, subtract credits, 


when to print a Debit or a Credit Balance and, sales-to-date Simplicity 


As a result, operators are relieved of many tasks. They 
simply insert the forms in the Front-feed Carriage, enter the 
figures on the 10-key keyboard, and touch a motor bar. From 
there, the control plate takes over... enables the machine to com- 
plete the work automatically. 


Want to change to Accounts Payable or Payroll? Just insert a 
different control plate...merely a matter of seconds. Thus with 
Underwood Sundstrand, you get speed, economy, and outstanding 
flexibility. 

You get controlled accuracy, too. Printed evidence of accuracy is 
automatically furnished, on either a proof tape or an audit sheet, 
the instant each posting is completed. 


Find out the other reasons why Underwood Sundstrand Account- 


| ing Machines will save you time and money. Call your nearest 
| Underwood representative for a complete demonstration today. 


| Underwood Corporation 


d Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 






Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 










in Aligning Forms. Operators insert forms 
figures if necessary. directly to the writing position in one fast, easy motion. 





Speed in Entering Figures. There are only 10 
numeral keys on the Underwood Sundstrand ... 
grouped under the finger tips of one hand. Even 
untrained employees develop a fast, accurate 
“touch” method after a few minutes’ practice. 




















TO AMERICAN 





A MESSAGE 


“Give us the tools...” 


INDUSTRY 
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For High Wages, Full Employment... 
Business Must Have Better Tools 
and More Money to Pay for Them 


So far we have escaped the post-war depression 
predicted by leading government economists. How 
can we continue to frustrate gloomy prophets 
who see only depression ahead? 


At the end of World War II the federal Di- 
rector of Reconversion saw depression imme- 
diately ahead. He said we would have 6,000,000 
unemployed four months after VJ-Day and 
8,000,000 a few months later. 

But we did not have depression. We did not 
because: 

First, the American business man, sensing the 
obligations of a vastly more important post-war 
America, went ahead to build his plant and 
equipment to meet expanding domestic and 
world markets— markets bigger actually and po- 
tentially, in terms of world-wide trade and profits 
than any previously envisaged. 

Second, the American businessman was able 
to get the money to go ahead. Since 1945 he has 
spent $50 billion building new plants and buying 
new equipment. 

There may be other reasons why we missed a 
depression in 1946. But—make no mistake about 
it—what has powered our present prosperity is 
the $50 billion spent by businessmen since VJ- 
Day to improve their plants. 

It provided jobs directly for 5 million people. 
It paid for more than half of our record-breaking 
steel output. It put in place the foundations of 
great new industries such as television. It 





strengthened the foundations of the chemical, 
machinery, plastics, steel and oil industries. It 
has expanded and improved our power systems 
throughout the country. 


This spending has made the difference between 
prosperity and slump, between industrial strength 
and serious deterioration. 


In fact, we know now that what business spends 
for new plants and new tools always makes 
the difference between prosperity and slump, 
the difference between national strength and 
weakness. 


The accompanying chart tells the story. When 
we have spent heavily for new plants and equip- 
ment, we have had prosperity and strength. 
When we have not, we have been in trouble. 


We would have been in trouble since VJ-Day 
except that business used its war reserves, plus 


two-thirds of its profits, plus borrowed money to_ 


improve and expand its facilities. This year in- 
dustry is spending $19 billion this way. 

Has this great post-war expansion actually 
made our economy a “mature economy”? Have 
we come now to the saturation point the New 
Dealers mistakenly said we had reached in 
the °30’s? 

The answer is no! 

Proof of that answer is being developed 
through a McGraw-Hill national survey oi 
“Business’ Needs for New Plants and Equip- 


continued on next page 
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ment” details of which will be given in this edi- 
torial series in coming months. 

We have a bigger nation, more people, to 
serve right here at home. Further we must meet 
human needs which the war created around the 
world. Also, we must sustain a world position 
such as this country never assumed before. 

Here are immediate things crying to be done. 

1. Business still needs billions to expand pro- 
duction because our country and our needs are 
growing rapidly. Example: To meet the demand 
for power, electric utility companies must nearly 
double their present generating capacity in 10 
years. That will cost more than $7.5 billion. To 
fill increasing needs for oil and gasoline, oil 
companies must spend at least as much. 

2. Business still needs billions to get its plants 
up to date and overcome wear and tear. Ex- 
amples: Over half a million of our freight cars, 
a third of the total, are more than a quarter of 
a century old. About two-thirds of the looms in 
the textile industry are more than 20 years old. 
Half of our coke ovens, basic equipment for 
iron and steel production, are more than 20 
years old, and only half as efficient as modern 
ovens. 

3. Business still needs many billions to do 
new things in dramatic new ways. Example: 
Machinery that will cut out 80% of the dirty, 








dangerous work of mining soft coal has been 
perfected. A new automobile engine plant will 
reduce the work that goes into engine-building 
by three-quarters. 

Hundreds of similar things that our scientists 
and engineers have developed could be cited. 
They can be found in every industry. They hold 
immeasurable promise of adding to the abun- 
dance of American living. In fact, there is hardly 
a step along the whole route of industry — from 
roughing out raw materials to delivering finished 
goods — where there are not new and better ways 
of doing things standing ready for general use. 


But the crucial question now is: Where is the 
money coming from to put to work these new 
and better ways of doing things? 


Business has used its own resources so far... 
profits and reserves. The stock market, where 
industry traditionally has raised money from 
people willing to risk their savings, has been 
limping along, giving business no chance to get 
enough money on satisfactory terms. Business 
now must look primarily to its own earnings 
for the money to carry out the improvements 
which are necessary if America is to keep itself 
strong and efficient. The next editorial in this 
series will deal with this new and crucially- 
important role of profits. 

But business can not count on profits alone 
to do the job. Profits are too uncertain. 


From now on finding the money... to put new 
ideas and new equipment to work... to go ahead 
with the expansion and improvement that will 
thwart depression and build industrial strength 

. calls for the support of all Americans 
everywhere. 

This comes right down to you...for at stake 
is your chance for steady work, for better pay, 
for new things like television, and for more of 
the every-day things, like coal and clothing, of 
better quality and at less cost. 

By helping business get new and better tools, 
you will help yourself —and you will help build a 
more sound, more prosperous, better America. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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STANDARD led off, but thanks to a vigorous follow-up by independents (such as Koehler) and chains (such as Kroger) . . . 


Coupons Do Too Good a Job 


Standard Grocery’s coupon deal in Indianapolis led to 
price war among retail grocery stores that no one wanted. 


If you're planning to needle sales with 
a free coupon offer, you will do well to 
take a close look at what has happened 
in Indianapolis. Here is one case where 
a coupon deal came a cropper. 

For the past fortnight the Indiana 
city has been the battleground for one 
of the first real postwar free-for-alls over 
coupons. Standard Grocery Co., a state- 
wide retail chain, touched off the whole 
fracas with what started as a routine pro- 
motion campaign for national-brand 
products—bacon, margarine, coffee, 
bread, canned goods, cake mixes, and 
the like. But the scheme backfired un- 
expectedly. 

e National Tea—Originally, Standard’s 
Indianapolis campaign was patterned 
after a successful one run off in Chicago 
during October. This was put on by 
National Tea Co., the aggressive con- 


cern that took Standard over last year 
(BW —Sep.20°47,p48). In Chicago, Na- 
tional had distributed 500,000 coupon 
books through 400 of its retail stores. 






80 


Ihe books, good for 10¢ each on 54 
items, were given to customers who 
shopped in the stores. 

National looked on the deal as a regu- 
lar, seasonal sales effort. It hardly caused 
a competitive ripple in Chicago, so Na- 
tional carried it to Indianapolis. ‘There 
Standard mailed out books containing 
coupons worth 10¢ each on 55 items 
to every household in town. 
eHorming In—But National Tea 
stubbed its toe on the Indiana Retail 
Grocers & Meat Dealers Assn. That 
alert organization got hold of details 
about Standard’s promotion in advance 
of the mailing, advised its members 
what items would be offered and at 
what price. 

Result: When the week-end grocery 
advertisements broke in the newspapers, 
leading independents were also offer- 
ing coupons. Many had stocked Stand- 
ard’s items—and went one. step further. 
They offered to take in Standard’s cou- 
pons, too: One independent even posted 








a large sign in his window: “We redeem 
ALL food coupons.” 

e Worth $2-million—Kroger Co., in 
stead of issuing coupons, simply cut 
prices 10¢ on all coupon items. It told 
its customers, “Why monkey with 
coupons? We'll give you the coupon 
price right over the counter.” Only 
the stores of Great Atlantic & Pacifi 
Tea Co. stood aloof. 

By the end of the second week, the 

smoke began to settle. No new cou 
pons were being offered; and most 
grocers were appealing to housewives 
to come in and cash the coupons the, 
already had. All told some $2-million 
worth of coupons must have flooded th« 
town. 
e Manufacturers—Unhappiest over th: 
whole tempest were the manufacturer 
who went into the original Standard 
deal. 

Standard won’t say what terms 
made with them for the Indianapol 
campaign. But normally the manufa 
turer absorbs the whole cost of th 
coupons redeemed by the retailer. Pr 
sumably that was the case here, thoug! 
Standard designed and printed the cot 
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HARASSED GROCER adds another chain- 
store coupon to basketful (background) 


pon books, accounted for the coupons, 
paid for the advertising. 

e Robinson-Patman—Independents who 
have taken in Standard coupons insisted 
that the manufacturers would have to 
redeem them also—or face threat of 
discrimination charges under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. By this week, the 
outcome had not been decided. Trade 
reports, however, indicated that most 
manufacturers had agreed to honor 
Standard coupons redeemed at inde- 
pendent grocery stores. 

¢ Discretion—In any event, the Indian- 
apolis affair probably won’t prove too 
serious a setback to coupon promotion. 
Along with premiums (BW —Apr.24'48, 
p79), coupons have been making a 
strong comeback since the war. Manu- 
facturers have been distributing coupons 
freely this year through the mail (BW— 
Noy.6’48,p88) and retail stores. Chances 
are they will continue to use them—but 
maybe with a little more discretion. 


CUT TV PRICES TO GET CASH 


Price-cutting usually suggests slow 
sales. But that wasn’t the case last week 
when New York retailers were cutting 
prices on one of their fastest-moving 
items—television sets. 

Small appliance retailers were the 
first to reduce prices. Receivers were 
selling well, but other appliances were 
sluggish. And they needed cash. By 
cutting prices, they saw a chance to take 
sales away from other TV _ sellers— 
thereby quickly converting their stocks 
of TV sets into money. 

Result: a 10% cut in TV set prices. 
By last week, Macy’s and Gimbel’s were 
meeting the reduced price-tags. 

No one was selling below the fair- 
trade prices, however. The practice is to 
cut installation charges (which come 
extra) to equal a 10% reduction. 
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Model 120 
Parallel Folder 
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Model 210 Duplicator 


Model 221 Davidson 


sn! 


Certainly! For a smoother running 

office . . . for cost saving on all 

kinds of printing and mailing... get a 

Davidson! For example: The new 210 offset 

duplicator is perfect for systems and short- 

run duplicating. The famous Model 221 

Davidson dual Duplicator offers both 

offset and relief reproduction. The 

120 folder delivers up to 20,000 pieces per 

hour with one operator. Larger folders pro- 

duce right-angle folds with a minimum of 

adjustment and attention. And for lowest 

cost per thousand copies, use Davidson Paper 

Masters, plain or pre-printed paper plates 

for all offset duplicators. Put a Dayidson 

to work for you mow! It means the end of 

overtime, upset routines and needless 

cost in the production and mailing of 

advertising material, statements, form let- 

ters and hundreds of other jobs. Want facts? 
Write or wire. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

10.,4-60 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 





Model 133 
Right-Angle Folder 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
ere,Jocated in principal cities of the 
U. S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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: To the connoisseur, this custom-made shotgun is worth every penny of the thousand 
; dollars and up that it costs. But he’s also likely to admire its American counterpart, 
: mass produced by mechanized methods, which is just as accurate and costs one-tenth as much! 


t cost to shoot a duck? 





... or hit an industrial sales quota? 


Mechanization can cut selling costs, too. A recent survey* revealed that the average 
cost of keeping a salesman in the field in the larger cities has increased 8.6% since 1945 
and 40.3% since 1939. The way to lower selling costs is the same that industry has long 
been using to cut production costs—mechanization. Today more and more alert business 
managements are turning to MECHANIZED SELLING to lower those costs by using the 
efficiency and economy of advertising to help cover the preliminary steps in closing a sale. 


MECHANIZED SELLING can reach the prospect, arouse his interest and create a preference 


for your product at less cost than can the nimblest 
What MECHANIZED SELLING can do for 





of salesmen. Your salesman then has more of his your salesmen is discussed in detail in McGraw- 

s = Hill’s new booklet, Orders and How They Grow. 

valuable time to devote to those important steps in It clearly shows your salesmen what MECHA- 

2 t : NIZED SELLING means to them. You will 

uy making every sale, making a specific proposal and want to use the information it contains in making 

a é a 2 a your sales plans. Ask your McGraw-Hill man 
closing the order. This means higher productivity for for it, or write us today. 


your salesman and lower unit costs per sale for you. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


Reported in Sales Management, July 1, 1948 
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heavy-duty 
PRESS BRAKES 


Capacities up to 20 ft.x1 in. 


Extensive facilities and expansion of the 
line permit early shipment of new Colum- 
bia Heavy-Duty Power Press Brakes with 
all these production-proved design features, 


® Motor Driven Slide Adjustment with 
micrometer control. Slide easily oper- 
ated parallel or non-parallel with base. 
Slide ways provide full bearing with 
housing guides. 

@ Manually -Operated Multiple Disc 
Friction Clutch, positive, dependable. 
@ High-Efficiency Drum-Type Friction 
Brake positively holds at any part of 
stroke. 

@ Wedge-type Release Mechanism re- 
lieves ram in case dies are bottomed 
to the extent that brake stalls. 

@ Rolled Steel Plate Construction for 
strength, rigidity, minimum deflection. 
@ Twin-Drive Cut Steel Main Gears. 
Back gears operate in oil within oil- 
tight case. 

@ One-Piece Forged Eccentric of heat- 
treated high-carbon steel. 

@ Centralized Lubrication to all main 
bearings. 

@ Safety Enclosed Drive. Motor pulley, 
flywheel, V-belt fully enclosed. 


CAPACITIES: 120 to 500 tons, for forming 

4 to 20 ft. lengths in 3/16” to 1” mild steel. 

Other sizes and capacities on special order. 
Write for Bulletin 106-A, 


CHINERY AND 
HAMILTON 1, OHIO 


One of America’s leading, —— 
facturers of Shears an a 
Metal - working Machines, ae 
draulic Presses, Woo 7 woe 
Equipment & Special Ma 
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OFFICERS Nathan Ohrbach, chairman, (left) and his son, Jerome, president, open a . 
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NEW STORE on Wilshire Boulevard, in Los Angeles, which threatens to starta... 


Revolution in L. A. Retailing 


Ohrbach’s -policy of strictly cash, no alterations; no 
deliveries, price-cutting, startles Los Angeles’ old-line merchants 
who don’t go in for that sort of thing. 


ally conducted on a very gentleman); 
basis. 

e New Store—This week, however, Los 
Angeles” sedate merchants found an in 
truder in their midst. Ohrbach’s, Inc. 
until now strictly an Eastern specialty 
store operator (New York, Newark) 


The wild and woolly West has always 
been the calm and gentle West, as far 
as retailing in Los Angeles is concerned. 
Few other cities in the country adhere 
so closely to manufacturers’ suggested 
prices or to fair-trade agreements. Mer- 
chandising, particularly in the depart- 





ment- and specialty-store field, is usu- opened a brand new store on L.A.’ 
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fashionable shopping street, Wilshire 
Boulevard. To the local trade, Ohr- 
pach’s looked wilder and woolier than 
anything L.A. had ever produced. 

Ohrbach’s merchandising methods 
are radically different from those of most 
of the stores along the boulevard’s 
“Miracle Mile.” Obhrbach’s features a 

licy of no sales checks, no alterations, 

no deliveries; all merchandise is sold for 
cash. 
e Price Policy—Another Ohrbach policy 
that sets the new store apart from most 
L.A. retailers is this: Ohrbach’s fre- 
quently sells at prices below the manu- 
facturers’ suggested price; and the com- 
pany pushes private brands in place of 
branded goods which are price-fixed by 
fair-trade agreements. 

In the Eastern market, this merchan- 
dising philosophy has worked well. Ohr- 
bach’s net sales last year (ended July 31, 
1948) amounted to $39-million; net 
ms .. profit came to $1.5-million. 

e Effect—It’s difficult to predict the ef- 
fect Ohrbach’s store policies will have 
on the Los Angeles retail scene. Com- 
petition among department and _spe- 
cialty stores in L.A. has never been cut- 
throat. One reason: The market has 
been expanding constantly—in both pop- 
ulation and income. Therefore, selling 
below the manufacturers’ suggested 
price has seldom been necessary to move 
goods, make a profit. 

Ohrbach’s hopes to liven up this situa- 
tion. To do it, the company has: leased 
150,000 sq. ft. of space (three floors 
and a mezzanine) in the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America’s new Wilshire 
Blvd. building. It has added $2.5-mil- 
lion worth of fixtures and another $2.5- 
million worth of merchandise to start 
the ball rolling. 
¢ Hope—The new store expects to draw 
trade from all over metropolitan Los 
Angeles. Some local retailers, however, 
feel that Ohrbach’s has underestimated 
the distances and difficulties of trans- 
portation. The new store, they say, will 
have to sell mainly to the middle-income 
and upper-middle-income groups in the 
nearby area—like it or not. 
¢ Competitors—Ohrbach’s main compe- 
tition on Wilshire will probably be the 
nearby May Co. store. The emphasis 
Ohrbach is.putting on men’s wear, how- 
ever—sport coats, slacks, accessories— 
no might mean that the new store is gun- 
ants ning for some of the boulevard’s men’s 

wear retailers as well. Four of the largest 
in the L.A. area (Desmond’s, Silver- 
wood’s, Mullen & Bluett, Phelps Ter- 

























an); kel) have branches only a few blocks 
from the new Ohrbach store. 

Los Despite Ohrbach’s emphasis on “pop- 

1 in ular-priced” lines, the new store hasn’t 

Ine. neglected more expensive merchandise. 

alty It is possible, for instance, to pay $385 

irk) for an evening gown. The store carries 

A.’ no furs, however, and contemplates no 
leased departments. 

1948 
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SET THE PACE IN THE 
FAST CARGO FIELD 


“Highball” your shipments by Rocket Freight ... the 
famous Rock Island freight service that delivers the goods 
in a hurry! Rocket Freights, powered by giant Diesel 
locomotives, haul a mile of freight cars at express speeds, 
provide fast service to terminal points, speed up service 
to intermediate cities. Be wise, specify Rocket Freight on 
your next shipment! 


Rock Island’s 8,000 miles of modern right-of-way through 
14 states is supplemented by 4422 miles of motor transit 
lines pick-up and delivery and door-to-door merchandise 
service. Ask your Rock Island Freight Representative to 
give you the complete story of Rock Island’s coordinated 
rail-truck freight service. He may be able to save you time 
and money! 


Rock (amok ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 





























PRESENT 
STEAM 
BOILER 
SEE YOU 
THROUGH 
THE NEXT 


12 MONTHS 
2 








One serious breakdown 
or a dozen delays caused 
by your present boiler’s 





“down time” will eat 
deeply into your profits 
in the next 12 months. Check up now, call 
in a Dutton representative and let him 
show you how the new Dutton Automatic 






Steam Generator will handle your present 
and future requirements with higher effi- 
ciency, dependability and greater economy. 

There are 40 District Representatives, 
500 Dutton Distributors and service organ- 
izations to serve you without obligation. 
Our long experience and “know how” is 
your assurance of dependability and satis- 
faction. Send in the coupon or wire for a 
representative to call on 
you. There is no obliga- 


tion... this service is free! 





NEW DUTTON 
“Series 40° Econoth 





erm 





40 District Represen- 
tatives, 500 Dutton 
Distributors from 
coast to coast ore 
ready to serve you. 


COMPANY 


621 GIBSON ST. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


: THE C. H. DUTTON CO., ' 
: 621 Gibson St., Kalamazoo, Michigan ; 
» Check: ' 
' () Ask Dutton Representative to call. - 
' (© Send name of nearest Dutton Distributor. ’ 
1 () Send Dutton Literature. . 
+ Compony Nome ' 
| Address ; 
| Individual ; 
: : 











Type of Business 





Manufacturers of Automatic and Hand Fired Boilers, STEAM 
GENERATORS, Heat Exchangers, Pressure Vessels and Boiler 
Accessories. 









































Who Sells the Nation's Tires 


Oil companies now have nearly a quarter of the retail tire- 
replacement business. Independent dealers hold their own; chains 
and manufacturers’ stores are slipping. 


With good reason Akron keeps a 

close watch on the oil companies these 
days. The chart above shows why: Oil 
companies have become by far the. most 
potent competitive factor in the post- 
war tire distribution picture. 
e Rapid Gains—True enough, they do 
only about a fourth (23.7%) of the tire 
replacement business. But the salient 
fact is the speed with which they have 
moved up to that spot. Just since 1946 
they have bitten off another 5% of total 
tire sales. Even more impressive are the 
long-range gains: In 1929 they sold some 
500,000 tires annually; at the present 
time they are selling better than 10-mil- 
lion units a year. 

Added to all this, the oil companies 
comprise the only major group that has 
increased its share of the market since 
1946. They have done so mainly at 
the expense of manufacturers’ stores. 
They have also cut into mail-order stores 
and retail chains. And they have even 
taken a little business away from the in- 
dependent dealers—the only other ma- 
jor group to hold or better its sales 
position over the past decade. 

e Leigh’s Report—This and other trends 
in tire distribution showed up in clear 
detail last week when the expert in this 
field, Dr. Warren W. Leigh, issued his 
latest report (BW —Sep.6’47,p66). Every 
year—except during the war—the Uni- 
versity of Akron professor collects con- 


fidential sales figures from 23 of the 2 
U.S. tire manufacturers, 14 oil com- 
panies, major retail chains, and numer- 
ous other tire distributors. From them 
he pieces together the answer to a big 
question: Who sells the nation’s tires? 

Total automotive tire shipments, says 

the report, hit a new high of 91-million 
in 1947, an increase over 1946 of almost 
9-million. Some 25-million of these 
went to auto makers for new equip- 
ment; another 3-million were exported. 
Along with the increase in total tire 
shipments, however, the number of tires 
used to reshoe U.S. passenger cars and 
trucks dipped slightly—from 65.4-mil- 
lion in 1946 to 62.8-million in 1947. 
e Close Touch—The success of the oil 
companies in competing for this mar- 
ket, says Dr. Leigh, lies in their con- 
stant contact with the great majority of 
tire buyers. A tire-store operator only 
gets to see a customer when he needs a 
tire, but the oil company takes care of 
him when he needs gas, oil, air, or 
water. Through their tire, battery, and 
accessory programs, the oil companics 
are boosting their sales potentials. ‘Tire 
dealers and manufacturers, says Leigh, 
must shape their sales plans with one 
eye on these companies. 

All the large oil concerns now hav: 
well-rounded merchandising programs t» 
sell tires. Since the war, three of th: 
companies (Gulf, Socony-Vacuum. 
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American Oil) have come out with their 
own “special” brands; previously, they 
had promoted various manufacturers’ 
brands. By this move, these companies 
joined such early leaders in the special- 
brand field as Standard Oil (Atlas brand) 
and Cities Service (Acme). 
e Independents—Despite the rise of the 
oil company as a tire sales outlet, inde- 
ndent distributors and dealers con- 
tinue to sell the bulk of the replacement 
market. During 1947 they lost ground 
slightly, supplying only 51.7% of the 
demand, as compared with 52.2% in 
1946. Their loss was only in truck tires, 
however. In passenger tires, they held 
their own. 

Before the war, chains and mail-order 
houses were rugged®pace-setters in mass 
distribution—controlling from 23% to 
25% of the replacement tire market. 
But their share fell to 17% in 1946; and 
in 1947, they dropped to 15.6%. Manu- 
facturers’ stores upped their share from 
78% in 1939 to 9.6% in 1946—but 
dipped to: 5.8% last year. 
¢ Little Threat—Consumer cooperatives 
again supplied about 1 % of the replace- 
ment market in 1947. Their gain, unit- 
wise, wasn’t spectacular—from 675,000 
units in 1946 to 694,000 in 1947. 

Sales of tires by big department stores 
disturbed the trade a little last year. In 
1946, they sold 88,000 tires; in 1947, 
the figure climbed to 118,000 units. 
Percentagewise, that’s a big increase. 
The tire industry doesn’t worry too 
much about this competition, however. 
It’s still less than 1% of the total. 


New Way To Sell 


Farm Equipment 


C. R. (Bob) Powers was sure he had a 
hot idea about how to sell farm equip- 
ment. So he resigned as head of pro- 
curement and engineering for Dearborn 
Motors Corp., and set out to sell his 
idea. In three whirlwind weeks, he 
found 11 manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment who agreed with him. 

Result: a new farm-equipment dis- 
tributor, Independent Farm Industries, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
¢Small—The manufacturers who have 
joined up are small. None of them has 
a national sales organization. Most of 
them manufacture only one type of farm 
machine. Most of them have been sup- 
pliers to the big, full-line equipment 


— 

e Powers approach differs from 
usual sales practices in the field in sev- 
eral ways: It avoids distributors; it de- 
centralizes engineering; it retains the 
names of individual suppliers to the 
line. Powers believes his suppliers can 
handle orders for special-design equip- 
ment in lots as small as 50 units. 

The whole line will be distinguished 
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Unbelievable . . . but, this disc records 


More than 13 HOURS 
© 
DICTATION! 







» +» costs only ELEVEN CENTS ! 


Now, one SoundScriber disc records more than 13 hours 
of dictation—because only SoundScriber discs can be 
used over and over again, 26 times or more, effecting sav- 
ings up to 75% ... . economy never before known in 
office dictation. 


The new exclusive SoundEraser—the greatest advance in 
dictation history since SoundScriber itself—restores used 
SoundScriber discs, ready again for your dictation .... 
and does it in less than 30 seconds. 


Whether your business is large or small, it will pay you 
to investigate SoundScriber Electronic Disc Dictating 
Equipment and the amazing new SoundEraser. 


WRITE TODAY for facts and figures on the 
savings you make with’ SoundScriber and 
SoundEraser. Just ask for the booklet, “This 
Beats Me!”. Address The SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, Dept. B-12, | New Haven 4, Conn. 


JOUNDACRIBER 


Trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
220 SALES AND SERVICE CENTERS... COAST TO COAST 


















MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


So low in price you can 
afford one for every desk. 


§ Columns adding and listing 9,999,999.99 


© Direct subtraction model, printing 
subtracted items in red 


Full, flexible high speed keyboard 

Visible dials, automatic clear signal 
Motorized total and sub-total mechanism 
Repeat, correction and non-add keys 

514 inch carriage - wider carriages available, 
Electrically operated Universal motor 


For authorized R. C. Allen sales 
and service, consult the yellow 


pages of your telephone directory PROMPT DELIVERY 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 


MACHINES 
— 












Read how SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


Covers Over 30 Fields sedans $ 
iner Photography 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 


Think of the revolutionary changes they Architecture Automobiles 

are bringing...with atomic power, jet oe - Rousteky 
propulsion, new mining and processing Electronics Petroleum 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a month 


etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own... so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 


Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 
Large-sized pages -- over 100 a month 


Ae, Form Below — 
t Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 


ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 


taining as well. 










MAIL YOUR 
ORDER NOW Science Illustrated 
330 West 42nd Street, .V. Y. 18, N. Y. 
VES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 
to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 
CI prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate) 
(CII prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) CII prefer 1 yr. at $3 
LJ Bill me later (J Payment enclosed 
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Add aida 
City. one on t Zone. State. 
ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ BW 12-4-48 




















by a royal blue color and the | || 
label, but the name of the mak: oj 
each machine will appear on that ng. 
chine. 
@ Under the Banner—The 11 comp: iic; 
that have already joined up are: W ard 
Plow Co., Batavia, N. Y.; A. F. Vag 
ner Iron Work, Milwaukee; Pittsb 
Forging Co., Pittsburgh; Southern | on 
& Equipment Co., Atlanta; Air Cle. ner 
Service Co., Denver; Farm Rite In. 5c 
ment Co., Chicago; Central Arch: ec. 
tural Iron. Works, Chicago; Phi ips 
Foundry, Bakersfield, Calif.; Bald vin 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Independent P oy, 
Co., Neodesha, Kan.; Orley Free:cr, 
Inc., Detroit. 

I.F.I. expects more companies to 
come under its banner; then it will be 
able to offer a complete line. 


























MARKETING BRIEFS 











Department store sales failed to beat the 
corresponding week of 1947, third time 
in a row—oft 6% for the week ended 
Nov. 20. But sales are still 6% ahead 
for the year. 








@ 
Goldblatt Bros. closed its Buffalo store 
this week. Avowed reason: cancellation 
of the lease. Leaves Goldblatt’s with 
15 department stores, all in the Chicago 
area. 





oe 
Philco agreed to buy Electromaster, Inc., 
last week—if shareholders will sell. Addi- 
tions to Philco’s line: electric ranges, 
heaters, other appliances. 

S 
Kaiser-Frazer has leased a new $1.1-mil- 
lion warehouse to be built m Franklin 
Park, Ill. Parts distribution there will 
release Willow Run space for expansion. 

« 
Zenith Radio has quit waiting for color 
television or for its “‘phone-vision” sys- 
tem for collecting from viewers (BW— 
Jul.12'47,p16), hopped on the TV band- 
wagon. Last week the company un- 
veiled nine new circular-screen receivers 
($389.95 to $1,150). 

* 
Western metal miners don’t have to pay 
railroad yard switching costs. 
federal district court has reversed an 
1.C.C. ruling. 







oy Re I RASEE NT stat 





A Utah 








. 
Scotch and soda is the favorite drink in 
2,000 top-flight U.S. drinking places 
surveyed by Ahrens Publishing Co. Sec 
ond by a nose: Bourbon highballs. 

° 
Sales of paint and allied products in 
1948 should beat 1947’s record mar} 
(more than $1.1-billion), according to 
the National Paint, Varnish & Lacque: 
Assn. 
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. Freight Cars Plus 


General American Trans- 
portation grew by building and 
leasing freight cars; now it is 
branching into unrelated fields. 





A freight car built especially for bulk 


| shipment of flour rolled out of Gen- 
} eral American Transportation Corp.’s 
} East Chicago shops last month for 


service testing. Its uses are by no means 
limited to flour, however. It can also 


| handle, under conditions of complete 


cleanliness, other finely powdered mate- 
tials with difficult flow characteristics, 
such as plastic molding powders and 
chemicals. 

eCars Leased—When tests are com- 
pleted, this new Trans-Flo car will be 
used by National Biscuit Co. But it 
will be owned by General American, 
as the big letters, GACX, on its side 
attest. 

This symbol, and the more familiar 
GATX, are the trademarks and the 
nickname of a company that owns al- 
most one-fifth of all privately owned 
ficight cars in the country. It was 
founded just 50 years ago to own 
freight cars and lease them to shippers; 
that is still the backbone of its busi- 
ness. But soon after its founding it got 
into the business of building freight 
cars—first for its own rental fleet, later 
for others. And in recent years it has 
spread out even farther, into fields both 
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SPECIAL CAR for flour is one of General American’s new products 











PLASTIC CHAIR is another one, typifying 
the company’s new policy of diversification 


related and not related to railroading. 
e Good Record—GATX has done well 
at all these varied enterprises. It started 
in business in 1898 with just 28 second- 
hand refrigerator cars. It now owns 
some 55,000 railroad cars of all types— 
the largest fleet owned and operated by 
any nonrailroad company in the coun- 
try. Starting with capital of only $1,000, 
it now has assets of $131.8-million; 
capital and surplus alone come to more 
than $85-million (box, page 94). 

And that’s not all. GATX first in- 
vited the public in as stockholders in 
1916. Since then, it has never once 





NORTHERN 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
TRAVELLING 


CRANES 


LABOR SERVING CRANES 
CUT TIME COSTS 


Easy, rapid and safe handling 
of heavy, bulky assemblies is 
“duck soup” for NORTHERN 
OVERHEAD, ELECTRIC TRAVEL- 
LING CRANES which serve your 
fabricating department—to 
SHIFT or TURN assemblies to 
keep work areas in the most 
accessible, efficient position— 
to move finished work to paint, 
to shipping—LABOR SERVING 
to save time costs! 


eae] * 
qooeenmaT your REQUEST = 
. $ SEND CATALOG 
. LET U Crones— 
Overhead —and 
on = Hoists—Travelator™ adling ° 
\ Lift Electric hem material ho . 
ipment. esse? 
, eh cara 


NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


2615 ATWATER ST 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 



























THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 





(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Get the Best 


Job-Applicants! 





SEE HOW ON PAGE 95! 









Controllership Foundation, Inc. 
ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION OF 


DEPRECIATION POLICY 
WHEN PRICE 
LEVELS CHANGE 
Aeonemter 29th, 1948 


Read this expert testimony, of vital im- 
portance to financial officers—use it as 
a basis upon which to form policy—to 
decide, for example, whether cost figures 
and balance sheets should reflect chang- 
ing values of fixed assets. 

A partial list of topics includes: ac- 
counting procedures; alternative bases 
for depreciation; asset writeups vs. con- 
tinuous adjustment; cost amortization 
accounting; current practices of leading 
corporations; earned surplus reserves; 
objective vs. arbitrary measurement; 
Section 102 and other tax aspects, and 
under-depreciation and fictitious profits. 


The price of this book is $2.00. 
Order your copy today. 
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CoNTROLLERSHIP FounpbaTiIon, INC. i 

1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. ; 

Please send me: Depreciation Policy i 
When Price Levels Change. 3 
Name H 
Firm name : 
Street ; 
Town State ; 
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0 Bill tome 0 Bill to Firm 0 Payment enclosed 
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failed to make money, even in the de- 
pression; annual earnings have ranged 
from $1,155,000 to $6,982,000. 

Since 1919, it has never once failed 
to pay a dividend on the common stock; 
annual payments have ranged from 
$624,000 to $4,213,000. 
¢ Mostly Tankers—Of the 55,000 cars 
in its rental fleet, some 38,000 are tank 
cars. These bear the identifying symbol 
GATX. About 32,000 of these are 
standard tanks, used to transport ordi- 
nary liquids. The rest are special-pur- 
pose’ tanks for such liquids as acids, 
gases, oils, and beverages (there are 207 
different special types, in all). 

About 14,000 of General Ameri- 
can’s other cars are refrigerator cars; 
the remaining 3,000 are made up of 
such types as livestock cars, hopper 
cars, and special-purpose boxcars. 

General American also shares in the 

leased-car business in Canada: It holds 
a 45% interest in the Canadian Gen- 
eral Transit Co., a car-leasing concern 
which is controlled by Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. And in this country it 
also owns, jointly with the Pfaudler 
Co., specialists in glass-lined tanks, 
the General American-Pfaudler Corp., 
which operates refrigerated milk tank 
cars. 
e Building Cars—General American’s 
car-manufacturing division makes (1) 
standard freight and tank cars, and (2) 
custom-designed cars, like the Trans- 
Flo, for special products. 

GATX built its first car—a tank—in 
1907; it claims credit for pioneering 
many freight-car innovations since then. 
Among them: aluminum tank cars, 
originally developed to carry glacial 
acetic acid, then adapted to use with 
hydrogen peroxide and other corrosive 
liquids; high-pressure, welded-steel tank 
cars for chlorine, propane, and other 
gases; cars for muriatic acid, for liquid 
carbon dioxide, for helium. 

e Diversification—General American’s 
first move away from freight cars came 
in 1925. To help stabilize earnings and 
to give its customers more service, it 
began building seaboard storage termi- 








nals for industriai liquids. The {;, 
was built at New Orleans; since hg, 
four more have been added: at Ve 
York, Houston, Corpus Christi, ay 
another at New Orleans. Capacit: |, 
year totaled 266-million gal. 

Since 1940, the company has -ox 
in for a policy of broad diversific: io, 
It has several reasons: 

(1) To increase earnings. It ha 
picked fields where profit margin. ax 
much wider than in the -highly 
petitive car-manufacturing busines. 

(2) To stabilize earnings. Althoug! 
the car-leasing division has alway 
shown a profit, earnings from car-iian 
ufacturing fluctuate from feast to tam 
ine with the business cycle. 

(3) .To provide for long-term growth 
The company has moved far away fron 
the railroad field, which it consider 
mature and, hence, relatively static 

Among General American’s new ac 
tivities: 

A plate and welding division, whic’ 
manufactures pipe for the oil and othe: 
industries, caissons, smokestacks, larg: 
pressure vessels of all types. Gener: 
American moved into this venture i) 
1940, when it acquired the plant oj 
the Petroleum Iron Works at Sharon 
Pa., close by its Sharon tank-car-build 
ing plant. Later the company acquired 
the patents for “Wiggins” vapor-sea 
roofs and “floating” roofs for gas, oil. 
and chemical storage tanks; it also man 
ufactures them at the Sharon plant. 

A process-equipment division, to de 
sign and manufacture machinery for 
the food, chemical, paper-and-pulp, and 
distilling industries. The division was 
set up in 1944-45 to use war-expanded 
capacity of the plate and welding divi- 
sion at Sharon. It makes a wide range 
of agitators, thickeners, filters, evapo 
raters and dryers, mixers. This year it 
is expected to gross between $4-million 
and $5-million. 

The Aerocoach division, which makes 
buses for city, suburban, and cross-coun 
try bus lines. General American bought 
this business from Gar Wood Indus 
tries, Inc., in 1940. Since the war, Gen 


m 





* 9 months sales and profits. 





GATX—1939-48 Fiscal Pattern 


Gross Income Net Working Net 

Year Mfg. Oper. Services Profits Capital Worth 

ER eS eesceceses $27,820,625 $3,214,043 $8,721,638 $60,675,981 
1940 ccccvesccceccccccecss 43,395,673 4,242,405 9,540,886 61,821,441 
ISTE cect eovcccsccece evee 55,014,103 A3,905,635 8,825,299 63,075,554 
1942  v cccccasssccvoccensecs 31,673,584 44,692,142 A3,405,368 14,250,867° 64,398,995 
1943 cocccccccccscccce . 35,782,996 48,175,518 A4,003,381 21,249,558 66,033,292 
1944 cccwecsucccvescceceoe 44,291,318 44,208,241 A3,177,101 20,758,201 66,609,557 
ISOS cc ccacnncccus eocccens 38,164,731 39,514,044 2,841,099 23,145,664 66,509,810 
IPOS vcecn ps ced cececccesoe S9pseagee? — 36,379,838 3,598,870 23,093,017 67,505,196 
BOF cv cvnccadecseenes ee» 53,180,736 41,706,619 6,982,180 35,167,024 85,683,529 
1948 .weccose eevcces eccese *69,289,000 *4,689,000 NA NA 


A After payment of some $28-million of 1941-44 federal income and excess-profit taxes. 
NA Not available. 
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eral American has built a new Aero- 
coach plant at East Chicago, with pro- 
duction capacity of 1,500-2,000 buses 


annually. 

A plastic division, which makes mostly 
industrial products. ‘They include: 
radio and television cabinets, auto 


dashboards, washing machine and te- 
frigerator parts for industrial users. ‘This 
division 1s now experimenting with 
production and marketing of plastic 
molded furniture and dishes. Vol- 
ume this year from the plastics division 
will amount to about $3-million; pros- 
ects are that next year’s sales will be 
double this figure. 

Other subsidiary activities: a_pre- 
cooling division which makes and op- 
erates refrigeration equipment used to 
precool fresh fruits and vegetables be- 
fore shipment in refrigerator cars; a 
construction division, which erects in 
the field the products of the welding 
division. General American also owns 
the Malek rice-milling process, for 
which it manufactures the equipment 
and licenses users. 
¢ Top Personnel—Authors of the com- 
pany’s diversification policy are its three 
top executives: Max Epstein, founder, 
and now chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Lester N. Selig, chairman 
of the board; and Sam Laud, president 
since 1945. 

Both Selig and Laud started in the 
General American shops over 30 years 
ago; they now divide active company 
management between them. Selig func- 
tions as the company’s star salesman. 
Dynamic, youthful-appearing Sam Laud 
takes chief responsibility for the com- 
pany’s financial management and broad, 
over-all planning. 
¢ Record Earnings—Last year, General 
American’s gross income reached $94.8- 
million, highest in its history. Man- 
ufacturing operations accounted for 
$53.1-million, or about 55%; the re- 
maining 45% was from services, in- 
cluding car rentals and operations of 
the storage-terminal and precooling di- 
visions. 

Net earnings also hit a record level: 
$6.8-million, or $6.60 per share of com- 
mon. This compares with $6.5-million 
in 1929, previously the company’s rec- 
ord year. And working capital reached 
a new high, some $35.2-million. 
¢ New Money—One thing that helped 
to build up working capital last year 
was the sale, in November, of $1 5-mil- 
lion of new 44% preferred. This was 
the first sale of stock since the public 
was first invited in, in 1916. 

Needed money in the intervening 32 
years has been obtained by selling se- 
rial equipment trust issues. It is esti- 
mated that around $40-million of these 
are now outstanding. In the past few 
months, some $14.6-million of such 
issues have been sold privately to in- 
surance companies and banks. 
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MOSINEE means scientifically controlled 


and physical properties for a wide variety of products. 















































How This Book 
Aids You to Get 
Tip-Top Workers 


Now You Can Put Real Pull 
Into Your Help Ads! 


Fill Your Jobs Easily, 
Swiftly, Satisfactorily 








1 aad a practical book that makes “labor shortage” a 
myth to you. Shows how to spark your Help Wanted 
ads so they bring you superior applicants quickly 
Explains how to apply proved advertising and sales 
techniques to your help-recruiting problem. Tells what 
to say in your ads and how to say it. Chock full of 
examples. First book ever published on this important 
business problem. Written by Bradford Wyckoff and 
Howard Parish, authorities in this specialized field, and 
Classified advertising counselors to 323 leading news- 
papers. Reference- the Classified Manager of your 
newspaper. 192 pages, $4.00. Invaluable to personnel 
chiefs, managers, all others responsible for securing 
and selecting employees. 


Mail Coupon NOW for 7-Day FREE Examination! 


PARISH PUBLICATIONS, Daity NEWS TOWER, MIAMI 32, FLA. 


Send me HOW TO WRITE ADS THAT ATTRACT THE BEST WORKERS 
lf after 7 days I am not satisfied that this book is an amazing aid in 
recruiting workers I will return it and owe nothing. Otherwise I'll send 
$4.00 as full payment. (CANADIAN ORDERS — 25¢ extra for carrying 
charges. Only U.S. Funds, please!) 
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Address 


Fast! 


















Most of the major American railroads 
are standardizing on Far-Air Filters for 
diesel locomotive and car ventilation be- 
cause they are engineered to effectively 
withstand the most severe operating 
conditions. The sturdy construction and 
berringbone-crimp design assures de- 
pendable higher performance . . . larger 
dirt holding capacity . . . lower pressure 
loss. . . . easier cleanability . . . reduced 
maintenance and replacement costs. 
Among the users of Far-Air Filters are: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

Railway Co. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company 

New York Central System 

Southern Pacific Company 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 

Union Pacific Railroad 
A well-equipped testing and develop- 
ment laboratory is maintained for re- 
search in all types of filtration problems. 
Farr engineers are available in your ter- 
ritory to serve you. Write Farr Company, 
Los Angeles 43, California. 









FAR-AIR FILTERS 
“Better hy Fan” } 
FARR COMPANY 


Wa (ects Sains 
GAEGKLACBAUAG CAQHECTS 


*Trade Mark Reg 





Los Angeles - Chicago « New York 


in the 


Railroad Industry 








Sears Insurance 


The mail-order company’s 
subsidiary, Allstate, nabs off 
business with its cut-rate auto- 
liability insurance. 


A young auto insurance company is 
challenging the conventional methods 
ot automobile insurance. It is Allstate 
Insurance Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Sears Roebuck & Co. 

. Allstate offers low rates, made pos- 
sible by direct-mail sales through the 
Sears catalog and sales at booths in 
Sears stores. 

e New Method—The company also has 
a new method of rating cars for insur- 
ance, which it says lowers costs. Last 
week, Allstate announced that its new 
method had been accepted by the New 
York State Insurance Dept. This makes 
the 43rd state to approve its rating plan. 

The company stated that its plan 
would result in auto-liability rates av- 
eraging about 15% lower than “bu- 
reau” rates. The new plan would also 
apply to collision insurance, where rates 
would be about 12% lower. Even com- 
prehensive rates against fire and theft 
would be about 10% lower, despite the 
fact that they are rated according to 
“bureau classification.” 

e Bureau Rates—For auto-liability in- 
surance, most companies follow the 
rates set by’ the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. For physical 
damage (including collision, fire, and 
theft), most companies follow the rates 
of the National Auto Underwriters 
Assn. 

Companies with “nonparticipating” 

policies (mainly capital-stock companies) 
charge the full rates. Companies with 
“participating” policies (mainly mutual 
companies) charge the full rates, but 
at the end of the year issue a dividend 
based on their underwriting profit. This 
dividend has amounted to as much as 
25%, but has dropped appreciably since 
the war, due to rising costs (BW —Jul. 
3°48,p26). 
e Step Further—Allstate has gone a step 
further. It gives the policyholder in 
advance the benefit of its lower ex- 
penses, based on lower acquisition costs 
and perhaps on its new rating plan. 

The plan sets up 12 classifications for 
rating cars instead of the usual four. 
The standard four classes are: (1) pleas- 
ure cars driven less than 7,500 miles 
a year; (2) pleasure cars driven 7,500 
miles a year or more; (3) pleasure cars 
which may be driven by anyone under 
25, with no mileage restriction; (4) 
business cars. 

e Different Plan—Allstate’s plan is dif- 
ferent. It classes your car as to whether 
it is: (1) used for pleasure; (2) used regu- 






larly or frequently in going to and f. )m, 
work—but not in business; (3) usec jy 
business, regularly or frequently. 
Then the company allows lower | 1 
miums for any of the three uses w), - 
estimated mileage is less than 7, 
miles a year. That doubles the nun 
of rate classes. In any of these .\ 
classes, the car owner gets a lower : 
when there are no drivers under —? 
That makes 12 classes in all. R 
within a class vary with the car’s p 
range, age, and location, as “bure 
rates do. 


Bid to Buy ABC 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
wants to take over broadcasting 
company and all it’s works; may 
get at least controlling interest. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp 

is trying to buy American Broadcasting 
Co. It wants both the radio and tek 
vision broadcasting facilities (BW—Jun 
26'46,p46). 
e TV Permits—Last week, Spyros P. 
Skouras, president of the film company, 
said Twentieth Century-Fox wanted to 
buy ABC “for its management and for 
its television permits.” He added that 
the two companies had been discussing 
the deal for the last six weeks. 

Late this week, ABC officials said 
they had had no satisfactory offer from 
Skouras. Reported offer by Twentieth 
Century-Fox: $20-million to $25-mil- 
lion. But there has been a lot of 
talk recently that Edward Noble, ABC 
board chairman and holder of a majority 
of its outstanding stock, was anxious to 
sell out. It wouldn’t startle anyone if 
Twentieth Century-Fox bought up his 
controlling interest, at least. 

Like most movie companies, Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox has shown a consider 
able interest in television for some time. 
Already it has organized affiliates that 
have applied to Federal Communica 
tions Commission for licenses to oper 
ate TV broadcasting stations in San 
Francisco, Seattle, Kansas City, St 
Louis, and Boston. : 
eNo New Licenses—But FCC isn't 
handing out such permits night now. It 
has frozen all applications until it ha: 
studied the situation further. Thus, 
there is no telling how long applicants 
for TV broadcasting licenses may hav< 
to wait before they can use their fa 
cilities. 

ABC is already well entrenched in 
the television field (BW —Aug.21'45. 
p83). It is now producing TV program 
over its own stations in New York, De 
troit, and Chicago, and over 13 affhli 
ated TV stations. It plans to open it: 
own TV stations soon in Los Angele 
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and San Francisco. This is in addition 
o its control ot one of the nation’s four 
major radio-broadcasting networks. 
e Noble’s Stock—'l’o finance its growing 
[V operations, ABC sold 500,000 addh- 
Brional shares of common stock to the 
ublic last May. Price: $9 a share (pro- 
ceeds came to 58 a share after under- 
writing ces’s). That brought outstand- 
ings aes to 1,689,017. Of these, Noble 
ersonally holds 901,667, or 53.4%; his 
family owns another 26,000 shares, and 
the Edward John Noble Foundation, of 
which he is trustee, 38,000. Other ABC 
ofacers and directors own some 135,000. 
What Noble’s price would be for 
surrendering his controlling interest is 
anybody’s guess. But when ABC orig- 
inally bought its radio properties in 
1943, $8-million changed hands. Since 
then, it has grown considerably. And it 
has acquired a big stake in ‘T'V besides. 
Radio people figure the property is now 
worth at least two to three times its 
original cost. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Snuff sales are so good that American 
Snuff, G. W. Helme, and U. S. ‘Tobacco 
have just declared extra dividends. 

e 
Top honors for profits this year will 
again go to (1) GM with an estimated 
$410-million to $425-million vs. 1947's 
$288-million net; and (2) Jersey Stand- 
ard with at least $370-million vs. $268- 
million. 

% 


| Public utility districts in Washington 


state may soon offer $200-million for 
three privately owned electric power 
systems. The three: Puget Sound Power 
& Light, Washington Water Power, 
Pacific Power & Light. 

a 
Boston Edison has just made a $23-mil- 
lion bond sale privately. Three insur- 
ance companies took 25-year 3% un- 
secured notes at a price of 101.24% of 
par. 

° 
Louisiana car owners will pav 14.1% 
more for auto liability insurance; North 
Carolina’s, 4.7% to 20% more. Both 
passenger-car and commercial rates 
went up. 


an 
Continental Can (BW —Jan.18'47,p70) 
has just sold its new Portland (Ore.) 
and Tonawanda (N. Y.) plants to New 
York Life, leased them back on a long- 
term basis. 

3 
Stock exchange merger may come about 
in the East: The Philadelphia and Balti- 
more exchanges have already reached a 
broad area of agreement. 
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*“*PROGRESSING-CAVITY” PUMPING IS THE 
POWER THAT MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 


What other pump could do this: 
move “cold application” roofing 
from container drums through 180’ 
of pipe-coil for heating, then to the 
roof through 400’ of 1” high-pres- 
sure hose—and still have sufficient 
force for spraying? Moynos do it on 
machines like that shown above. 


MULTIPLIES MANPOWER 


It’s the Chausse Roofers Spray, 
made by W. G. Chausse Co., Detroit 
8. Handling 15 gallons per minute 
at pressures of 200 to 250 pounds 
per square inch, it sprays faster than 
men can spot and unroll the felt. 


R&M 


LiKey Ar Key 


PROGRESSING-CAVITY 





And in the morning, after standing 
idle many hours, it clears the hose 
without trouble. 


AMAZING PERFORMANCE 


Moyno’s “‘progressing-cavity”’ 
action is truly amazing. It self- 
primes; creates a nearly perfect suc- 
tion vacuum; delivers positive pres- 
sure without pulsation. These du- 
rable pumps handle virtually every- 
thing that will push through a pipe; 
pass solids in suspension; resist 
chemicals and abrasives. 


CUT YOUR PUMPING COSTS 


Moynos are saving time and money 
for thousands of industrial users. So, 
call in your Moyno Man. Or write 
today for Moyno Booklet .B-22W. 


NO PISTONS 
NO VALVES 


No cylinders to 
score. No valves to 
hinder flow, or to 
stick. Just a helical 
rotor turning inside 
a double-helical sta- 
tor. Ever-changing 
seal lines prevent 
concentrated wear. 
Bearings are com- 
pletely isolated from 
: the pumping com-e 


“Tubular’’ Moyno with section cut away to show Z 


rotor-stator construction. Types for all purposes. S 


Z partment, 


ROBBINS e MYERS - INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
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Serves 
Cool Water 


Makes 
ice Cubes 










| Keeps 
Things Cold 











An OASIS 
with Refrigerated Compartment 


A water-cooler sensation—+three-in- 
one service! Delightfully cool water 
always on tap. 28 large ice cubes in 
quick-release trays. Constant-cold 
storage for beverages, foods, phar- 
maceuticals, etc. No plumbing con- 
nections needed; ready to plug into 
electrical outlet. Write us today 
for complete information. 













The EBCO Mfg. Co. 
401 W. Town St. 
= Columbus 8, 0. 











Electric 
Water Coolers 
for Every Need 








ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


- CANTON STOKER pays for 
itself in 1 year at 
Ohio Chair 








Williamsburg Chair Factory, Williamsburg, 
Ohio highly recommends Canton Stokers and 
the engineering help that went with the in- 
stallation. (Canton developed an_ ingenious 
blower system utilizing sawdust and shavings 
to lower fuel costs.) The Canton Stoker is now 
in its 9th year of economical operation and 
Williamsburg executives report, “100% satis- 
faction in every respect.” 

Get low cost, dependable heat and power for 
your plant or business building from now on. 
Representatives in principal cities for imme- 
diate service, prompt delivery all sizes. Write 
for descriptive datas CANTON STOKER 
CORP., MAIN PLANT, CANTON 2, OHIO. 


The ONLY ramfeed stoker drive 
guaranteed against WEAR and 
defects for 5 years! 
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Volume Tells the Story 


Low trade volume in latest price slump cheers some traders; 
they see it as sign that election jolt could have been a lot worse. Next 


few weeks will show up any real bear-market threat. 


Ordinarily a businessman needn't 
waste much energy watching the volume 
of trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He can leave that chore to the 
market technicians and chart readers. 

But if you are trying to make sense 
out of what the market has been doing 
since election day, the volume figures 
can be a big help. They will tell you 
which movements to take seriously and 
which to ignore. 

e Jolt—If you match up volume with 
price changes over the past couple of 
months, you can see what a jolt Tru- 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Agot Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 145.7 150.1 164.8 149.7 
Railroad. 42.3 43.9 49.8 40.6 
Utility... 65.4 67.0 73.0 66.7 
Bonds 
Industrial 94.5 94.7 94.6 100.2 
Railroad. 84.8 85.1 85.6 83.1 
Utility... 93.5 93.6 93.7 98.3 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
t+ Revised 











man’s surprise victory was to Wall 
Street. 

Just before the election, daily volume 

on the Big Board had been running 
about 1]-million shares. On Nov. 3, when 
the Dow-Jones industrials dropped mor 
than seven points, volume jumped up 
to 3,230,000 shares. The next day, when 
the market was trying to rally, trading 
slid back to 1,530,000 shares. On the 
next spill, it shot up again to 2,530,00! 
shares. 
e Liquidation—You can conclude from 
this that the market meant business 
when it slapped stock prices down in the 
successive waves of selling that followed 
the election. This wasn’t a case of a few 
sales depressing a thin market. It was 
wholesale liquidation. 

On the same basis you can conclude 
that traders didn’t have their hearts in 
the modest rally that began the follow- 
ing week. Volume during the little rise 
didn’t run much over a million shares 
even on the best days. 

e Comfort—But if you are looking for 
comfort, you will find that the = e 
figures don’t lend much weight to the 
decline that set in again toward the end 
of November. Even though the indus- 
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trials slid down into new low ground, 
trading was under a million shares a day 
most of the time. 

As a matter of fact, technicians feel 
that the market has held up fairly well 
in the past couple of weeks. This is the 
time when traders sell stocks to estab- 
lish profits or losses (mostly losses this 
year) for tax purposes. With potential 
buyers still suffering from post-election 
shock, the depressing effect of these 
customary tax sales could have been a 






lot weightier than it has been so far. 
@ Rally as Usual?—If the market can stay 
on an even keel for another week or so, 
it will reach the time when traders start 
reinstating the positions that they closed 
out in their tax-inspired operations. 
Ordinarily, there is a brisk rally toward 
the end of December. This year, the 
election hangover may keep it from 
amounting to much. But any sort of 
rally would lessen the danger of a down- 
side breakthrough. 





7 . 
1948's Stock Market Gains—and Losses 
-—————— Standard & Poor's Indexes (1935-39 = 100)———_——~ 
1947 1948 Maximum Nov. 23, Current Gain 
Stock Group Year-end High 1948 Gain 1948 or Loss 
IL oS cccdetccevens 150.6 202.4 34.4% 188.9 +25.4% 
CS sete b a vanig ee ees 110.6 164.9 49.1 134.2 +21.3 
Copper PPT ee TTT Tere Tr 116.9 143.4 ye 133.2 +14.0 
ste. lucida eee tue OES 295.4 20.3 265.8 +10.1 
Aircraft manufacturing....... 90.9 131.5 44.7 99.9 + 9.9 
Mining, smelting. ........... 77.8 94.2 22.4 83.7 + 7.6 
Ny iN 2n 4's ela deka o'm.< ciate 104.5 127.7 22.2 112.0 + 7.2 
Mail order, general chains. ... 175.9 199.4 13.4 184.5 + 4.9 
NG x 9 6k 4.55 baad 0S waa a 0h 235.4 272.1 15.6 225.6 + 4.2 
To . ibtaeree ey aus 300.3 340.6 13.4 289.3 + 3.6 
Utility holding co.’s.......... 100.9 127.2 26.1 103.0 + 2.1 
Department stores........... 181.5 211.7 16.6 184.8 + 1.8 
UR ORNOME..".'. it's 01d @ ».0'e'w s'e'e 170.5 184.8 8.4 173.3 + 1.6 
SE TONNES Sis sas 5.0 88 OKO 147.6 157.6 7.5 149.6 + 1.4 
Telegraph, telephone......... 94.6 100.2 5.8 94.9 + 0.3 
Finance companies...;....... 87.9 101.2 15.1 88.1 + 0.2 
Ns Sco alncie has weaeuis 108.5 129.5 19.3 107.8 — 0.6 
Office equipment............ 140.4 156.2 11.3 138.8 — 1.1 
ee We Oe GRORES... os ace sas 119.8 129.8 8.3 117.8 — 1.7 
High-grade common stocks... . 114.0 121.4 6.5 111.9 — 1.8 
Electrical equipment......... 95.9 109.6 14.3 93.7 — 2.3 
Re ge he oes a yin dk 168.9 202.1 19.7 164.9 — 2.4 
RMMMBRL BOOKS: oo. cece essccee 119.0 130.8 9.9 115.9 aoe 
MRNAS co osc d clerics slew 128.3 136.9 6.7 124.4 ws: $20 
Utility operating co.’s........ 97.1 102.4 5.6 93.8 — 3.4 
Cs. s peck wales ba vheh hee 136.6 153.6 12.4 131.6 — 3.7 
P. Composite index............ 124.2 136.0 9.5 119.38 — 3.9 
3 Metal Containers............ 68.5 77.7 13.4 65.8 $9 
Tires, rubber goods.......... 185.5 195.7 5.5 177.6 — 4.3 
All industrials............... 131.1 143.7 9.6 125.1 — 4.6 
re 170.6 184.6 - 162.2 — 4.9 
Tobacco products............ 83.1 83.1 78.7 — 5.3 
Comsumer goods. :........... 129.1 136.9 6.0 134.$ — 5.9 
Building materials........... 127.4 137.7 8.1 119.8 — 6.0 
MNT crs 5 Steal das eee armen 98.6 100.8 2.4 92.2 — 6.5 
Auto parts, accessories. ...... 124.2 138.8 12.8 114.0 — 6.6 
MUOMROIMIOE . . occ ecaccsinnsss 122.5 133.9 9.3 117.4 — 6.6 
acs a aay yale te an 115.6 117.6 1.7 106.0 — 8.3 
a Xi chai. Sch 'chat-e lo dows SE 6 293.3 323.4 10.3 268 .6 — 8.4 
Soaps, vegetable oils......... 144.9 148.4 2.4 132.1 — 88 
ROE OE TCTT ERT ET 116.8 134.0 14.7 106.2 — 9.0 
Motion pictures............. 158.3 181.5 14.7 141.8 —10.4 
Agricultural machinery.:..... 139.8 151.2 8.1 124.7 —10.8 
Low-priced common stocks... . 141.6 162.3 14.6 124.4 —12.1 
ROSE ee PETE ee 392.7 406.5 3.5 336.1 —14.4 
Printing, publishing.......... 134.1 159.0 18.6 114.6 —14.5 
Metal fabricating............ 122.4 138.8 13.4 102.8 —16.0 
Drugs, cosmetics. ........... 108.2 106.8 —1.3 90.2 —16.6 
es Ee ere 218.9 263.2 20.2 182.2 —16.7 
0 PA Aer eee 263.2 288.4 9.6 208 .6 —20.7 
Rail equipment.............. 111.3 117.3 5.4 88.2 ~20.8 
Gold mining (U. S.).:........ 64.2 70.0 9.0 50.1 —22.0 
Meat packing. ..........00:: 159.7 162.3 1.6 121.0 —24.2 
OS SS eee te ee 162.3 161.5 ~0.5 116.5 —26.2 
Glass containers............. 122.3 119.6 —2.2 86.3 —29.4 
TN tk xs s ooo tin bo ee 131.1 136.0 3.7 77.2 —41.1 
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EFFICIENCY 
ECONOMY 





U.S. Industry 
keeps oil 
refinery-pure 
and saves. 


Diesel, gasoline and gas 
engines, afloat and ashore, are 
running thousands of hours 
longer between overhauls be- 


cause of Briggs Oil Clarifiers. 


Briggs Clarifiers do 
more than cut lubricating oil 
costs. They also cut engine 
maintenance costs, (labor, parts 
and outage losses) by drasti- 
cally reducing gumming, acid 
corrosion, pitting. 


If you are not using 
Briggs Oil Clarifiers you have 
not reached minimum operat- 
ing costs of your internal com- 
bustion engines. This can be 
proved: by tests in your own 
plant. 


Are you interested in 
lower costs? A word from you 
and an engineer from the 
nearest Briggs distributor will 
call to show you how they can 
be achieved. Mark your letter 
“Attention, L S T.” 





THE BRIGGS 
FILTRATION CO 




















VA oe 
° 
Not only more profit... 
When the ‘Budgit’ electric hoist saves 
you many minutes every hour, it is a 
certainty that production increases 
and costs go down. Workers like 
‘Budgits’. The job goes so much easier 
and faster. No fear of rupture or 
sprains slows them down. With high 
wages, savings are important—vital 
to maintain or increase profits. 
Send for Bulletin No. 3717 


‘BUDGIT?’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting speciaities. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industric! Instruments. 
















Train 
yourself 

in modern 
executive 
technique 














Send for free booklet explaining how 


Men and women who want to secure a 
real mastery of modern management 
techniques are invited to send for the 
free 42-page Introduction to the Funk & 
Wagnalls Reading Course in Executive 
Technigue. 

This booklet explains the purpose of 
the Course and its organization, and lists 
the forty-five nationally known special- 
ists who have written it. 

One commentator on the Course said: 
“The kind of information given in this 
course will put any man in line for pro- 
motion — will give any man an edge on 
competition.” 

Fill in the coupon below and this 
helpful booklet will be sent you by mail 
and without cost. 


Ff a ee Se ee ee 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 

B 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

8 Please mail me free a copy of the 42- § 

8 page book Modern Executive Technique. , 
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LABOR 









Organized Labor Takes the 


Special news report on the A.F.L. and C.l.O. conventions 
tells how unions are reacting to the unexpected election outcome, 
Their attitude is determined, but not truculent. 


The Nov. 2 election defeat for the 
Republican Party was a defeat for busi- 
ness. ‘hat’s how the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations look at it. 

This fact was apparent throughout 
the post-election conventions of the two 
labor organizations—which together rep- 
resent more than 13-million workers. 
And it is a fact that businessmen will 
have to live with for at least two years. 
e Calm A.F.L.—-A.F.L.’s 1948 meeting 
proceeded with traditional calm and so- 
briety in the plush Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati. Delegates were, for 
the most part, gray-haired or balding; 
few were under 40 and many were over 
60 years old. Few women were on the 
floor, and few Negroes. There were many 
cigar-smokers, and the cigars were good. 

For ten days, these delegates heard a 

succession of guest speakers. They acted 
on committee-approved resolutions with 
a minimum of debate. 
e Youthful C.1.0.—The C.I.0. meeting 
offered more than its usual contrast. 
Delegates at the Portland (Ore.) Ma- 
sonic Temple were younger, more artic- 
ulate than the A.F.L.’s. They were quick 
to rise to a microphone to discuss an 
issue—any issue. 

There were many women, many 
Negroes. And there was a big majority 
of cigarette-smoking rank-and-file trade 
unionists attending on $6-a-day allow- 
ance that had to include hotel bills. 

A.F.L.’s sessions showed a lassitude 
born of pase OEY comnnittee- 
room government, but C.1.0.’s showed 
real vitality. It was a vitality bred of 
factionalism, but it was there. 

That vitality is going to carry over 
into the months ahead—and be reflected 
in the labor relations of many employ- 
ers who deal with C.1.O. unions. 

While the two major conventions dif- 
fered widely in their approach to pro- 
grams, they arrived at much the same 
decisions: 

They agreed on all-out support of this 
nation’s foreign policy, A.F.L. quietly 
and C.1.O. after hot argument. 

They 2 ate similar legislative pro- 
grams for the 1949 Congress. The major 
difference was over price controls, op- 
posed by A.F.L., supported by C.1.O. 

Both Jabor organizations set up con- 





tinuing espa action programs, with 
the 1950 congressional elections as the 
next big goal. 


I. POWER BRINGS CAUTION 


Resolutions, the written records of 

the conventions, are just a part of the 
importance of the Cincinnati and Port- 
land sessions. Another part—and prob- 
ably the most important part—is some- 
thing intangible; it’s the “feeling” of 
the conventions. 
e Unexpected Responsibility—Off | the 
floor, delegates showed plenty of confi- 
dence about the future of their unions 
—but they also were in awe of the un- 
expected responsibility that that future 
might entail. There was no real bully- 
boy talk. Rather, there was a note of 
caution and restraint. 

Charles McGowan, president of the 
A.F.L. Boilermakers, put it into words. 
He said that labor does not intend to 
“disregard public welfare” in pressing 
its legislative program. It wants indus- 
trial peace, not “a wave of strikes which 
would paralyze any part of our econ- 
omy.” More than a fourth round of wage 
increases, he said, his union wants “a 
rollback of prices to defeat the inflation 
spiral and stabilize our economy.”” And 
he said that nowhere in “the flush of the 
election victory [is] labor in an arrogant 
and vindictive frame of mind.” 
¢ C.1.0. Too—C.1.0. spokesmen showed 
more militance in talking economic is- 
sues, but the same note of caution was 
present. Only C.1.O.’s beleaguered left- 
ist unions tried economic fist-shaking. 


Il. HOW THEY WILL BARGAIN 


Because of the recent election and 
C.1.0.’s attacks on its leftists, this year’s 
conventions got big headlines. These 
should not obscure what was in fact a 
relatively peaceful approach to labor re- 
lations issues. This approach is the tip- 
off to what you'll encounter when you 


bargain with A.F.L. and C.1L.O. 


Fourth Round on Wages 


There was little discussion about 
wages at the A.F.L. convention, eithe: 
officially or in corridors. And from 
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A.F.L. PRESIDENT William Green 


CABINET GUEST Maurice Tobin 


C.1.O. PRESIDENT Philip Murray 
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INCOMPLETE COVERAGE 


No insurance program designed to protect and conserve assets 











ts complete without Credit Insurance 
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COULD ONE OF THESE EVENTS 


WIPE OUT vour prorits? 


Labor shortages 
Wide price fluctuations 


Material shortages 


No matter how sound your judgment 
may be... there are any number of un- 
foreseeable events which can turn good 
credit risks into bad debt losses. 


CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING 

Your accounts receivable are ex- 
tremely valuable assets ... need 
protection at a// times. .. but especially 
now with the slowing down of payments 
and with business failures mounting. 
American Credit insures you against 
credit loss . . . PAYS YOU WHEN 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T. 


Floods, climatic disturbances 
Inventions that render products obsolete 


Shifts in public taste 


New government restrictions 


Unexpected glut of foreign goods 


In addition to paying you in the event 
of customer failure, your American 
Credit policy also enables you to get 
cash for long past due accounts. You 
can insure one, a selected group, or all 


of your accounts. 


Your insurance coverage is not com- 
plete unless your receivables are insured. 
For additional information, phone the 
American Credit office in your city, 
or write American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 42, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
(3 redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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\ “The Case 
of the 
LITTLE 
ACHE” 
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; Research in Product Improvement showed the small 

change of making one filtration BEFORE—instead 

; of after--eliminated rejects and restored the ‘‘pro- 
duction of profits” 






You may have an ‘ache’ whether—-and how—to 
make a new product, or remake an old one. The 
pace of progress demands constant improvement, 
else your competition outstrides. Seemingly little 
things can change red to black, add to net. 







Our unexcelled staff in Chemistry, Physics, Bac- 
teriology, Toxicology, Engineering and Market Re- 
search has profitably solved varied problems for 
countless clients—little and large—individuals and 
companies, in most any fleld you can mention. 







; For an insight as to how we can solve your prob- 
lem, send for your free copy of “THE CHEMICAL 
| CONSULTANT AND YOUR BUSINESS”. 
Inquiry entails no obligation. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, te. 
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VULCAN TyPEWerTER 
RIBBONS ARE REALLY 
ECONOMICAL / : 





/ KNOW / ia 
THEYRE MADE BY 


RoyvTyre / 












Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED] 
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C.I.O. there was less talk than usual 
about pay boosts. But both organiza- 
tions made perfectly clear that they ex- 
pect some kind of a fourth-round raise. 

They take the position that the Dem- 
ocratic victory on Nov. 2 was a union 
victory, too. In union eyes, a wage hike 
in 1949 is not only a move to balance 
hourly pay and living costs—it is the cost 
that business must pay for backing the 
wrong candidates and the wrong poli- 
tical program. 
© Moderation—However, there is a 
strong top-level campaign to hold down 
wage demands in 1949. The unions 
aren't so sure of their political strength 
as is generally believed. They want 
to recruit support in 1949, with 1950 
congressional elections in mind. And 
they believe the best way to gain sup- 
port among farm and non-labor groups 
is to go easy in the coming year--to bar- 
gain cautiously and to demonstrate re- 
sponsibility. 

So the unions probably will peg initial 

wage demands at a lower level than they 
did in the first three wage rounds. The 
asking figure in many industries may be 
not much above the point at which the 
unions expect to sign contracts. What 
that figure will be will depend on where 
the consumers’ price index stands at the 
end of the year (page 108). 
e Price Issue—Both A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
negotiators will contend that the low 
wage demands can be met by manage- 
ment without increasing prices. For in- 
stance, a United Auto Workers spokes- 
man told C.I.O. that his union is glad 
to hear Henry Ford II “say that work- 
ers are entitled to a wage increase in 
order to catch up with increased living 
costs.” But he added, “We disagree 
with one of the positions of Mr. Ford. 
He says that we are entitled to a wage 
increase, but there will have to be a price 
increase, too. I am certain that our bar- 
gaining team that will meet with the 
Ford Motor Co. early in June will be 
able to amply demonstrate . . . that a 
wage increase can be given without in- 
creasing prices. Research experts of our 
union will be glad to sit down with 
(Ford) accountants and go over their 
books so that we can show them where 
wage increases can be granted without 
increasing the price of the products that 
we make.” 

This “see the books” demand has 
been a perennial one from U.A.W. 

But while management must not ex- 
pect easy bargaining in 1949, it can be 
sure that unions do not want large- 
scale wage strikes in the next year. 


More “Fringe” Talk 


Much the same attitude will prevail 
in bargaining on “fringe” demands. In 
the past most A.F.L. unions haven't 
bothered much with contract issues out- 
side the traditional wage-hour pattern. 





















AFL. POLITICIAN George Meany 


Now, even A.F.L. unions are talking 
about six paid holidays a year, welfare 
funds, pensions, etc. 

Demands of this kind have been com- 
mon from C.I.O. unions in past years. 
And you can expect C.I.O.’s bargaining 
on “fringes” to be more insistent in 
1949. In part, this is because C.I.O. 
interprets the election as a public man- 
date for more attention to human wel- 
fare. 

C.I.O. will exert considerable pres 

sure to get at least token social-insurance 
programs in 1949 contracts with many 
employers who have dodged the issue so 
far. It doesn’t want strikes on “fringe” 
issues any more than on wages—but it 
won’t hesitate to hit the bricks at any 
plant where management completely re- 
fuses to bargain on pensions, for in- 
stance. 
e More Issues—C.1.O. insists that “the 
scope of collective bargaining” includes 
“shortening of weekly work hours with 
no cut in take-home pay, security of the 
worker in his old age, the guaranteed 
minimum annual wage, adequate sick 
benefit plans, hospitalization programs, 
and pension plans.” 

Watch for particular pressure on the 
welfare-program issue in steel, auto, elec- 
trical manufacturing, and rubber indus- 
tries. It will come in other industries, 
but with somewhat less urgency. 


Ill. HOW THEY'LL ORGANIZE 


Repeal of the Taft-Hartley act wil! 
set off new union expansion drives in 
1949. Management can expect morc 
pressure from C.I.O. than from A.F.L.. 
but it will come from both. 

e “T-H Psychology”—Both A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. discussed organizing problems 
Both heard discouraging reports from 
many affiliates—that steady member 
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ship gains had topped off in 1947 and 
the first half of 1948. 

Men in the field reported that “Taft- 
Hartley psychology” had retarded organ- 
izing in three out of four plants. ‘They 
defined the term as “an employer’s as- 
surance that he can fight unionization in 
any way he wants to, and his employ- 
ees’ fear that they can be kicked out of 
jobs for joining a union.” Such a ““Taft- 
Hartley psychology,” organizers said, 
was far more disastrous to organizing 
drives than actual provisions of the law. 
e Return Engagement—Now, the organ- 
gers are getting set to retravel the 19+47- 
48 organizing circuit. Employers who 
fought the unions are going to have to 
deal with union organizers again—and 
the organizers expect to have the advan- 
tage on the new go-round. 

First post-election reports from union 
organizers to their chiefs indicate a re- 
duction in individual opposition to or- 
ganizers from workers. It’s a lot easier 
to get cards signed. Dues are coming in 
faster, from both new union members 
and old ones. 


Watch the South 


A.F.L. has dropped its centralized 
southern organizing campaign. It did so 
officially, when the drive had been mori- 
bund for more than a year. 

Individual unions in A.F.L. will keep 
on trying to sign up new members. But 
as far as A.F’.L.’s southern staff is con- 
cerned, emphasis will be on anti-Dixie- 
crat political action. Efforts will be made 
to get friendlier state governments into 
ofice, to wipe out anti-union laws in 
six southern states. The federation says 
this is a prerequisite to getting anywhere 
with organizing in the South. 
¢ Operation Dixie—C.1.0., on the other 
hand, intends to intensify its “Opera- 
tion Dixie” in 1949. The Textile Work- 
ers Union of America is set to open a 
branch of national headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C. Officers will divide 
their time between the southern head- 
quarters and the T.W.U.A.’s building 
in New York City. 

The textile union will continue to 
spearhead the C.I.O. campaign. Other 
unions will coordinate activities to those 
of T.W.U.A. The C.1.0. will have 
ample funds for its renewed drive, since 
it has just levied a 2¢ per capita tax on 

all affiliates for southern organizing. 


Push on Offices and Stores 


C.1.0.’s crackdown on leftist unions 
is a tip-off on plans to expand organiz- 
ing work among whfte-collar workers and 
in the retail trades. C.I.O. spokesmen 
in Portland called this field ‘‘a vast, 
hardly-tapped reservoir of unorganized 
who want and need unionization.” 

Significant to management are the 
scorching terms used to describe the 
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With most extinguishing agents, you've 
got to hit the blaze with a direct stream before 
you can put it out. But carbon dioxide (CO2) can 
work its way past all kinds of obstacles—to kill 

the hardest-to-reach fires. JOn shipboard, 

for instance, COs from Kidde* systems, hose racks 

or reels, squeezes through gratings, turns corners, 

climbs over beams to smother inaccessible 
blazes — quickly and effectively. 


qWhen fire starts in the under- 









ground cables of public utility 
companies, CO2, poured down 
the nearest manhole, worms along the close- 

fitting conduits to reach the core of the fire in 

a matter of seconds. /Other Kidde systems shoot 
COz up into the ventilating ducts over hotel- 
kitchen ranges when a stray spark 
ignites an accumulation of grease. The flames in 


"the duct are smothered before they have a chance 


4 : 
to spread! {Perhaps COz can do a job for you 


—in protecting a hard-to-reach fire hazard. 


*Also known as "LUX" 


Walter Kidde & Company, Irc. 
122§ Main Street, Belleville 9,N.J. 


The words “Kidde” and “lux” ond the Kidde seal ore ® trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Either we have YOUR tape or we'll make it! 


Bauer & Black has helped hundreds of industries find the right tape 
for the right job. If, among the few tapes shown here, you don’t 
find yours, write Dept. 7-12 today for our free catalog. If necessary 
and to our mutual advantage, we'll make the tape you need. 


Products of 


(BAUER & BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company, 25C0 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 
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poor results so far in organizing tl 
groups. C.I.O.’s right-wing leaders 
can’t afford not to sign up substan 
numbers of white-collar and store w. 
ers. If it fails, there will be repercussi 
from the leftists who told Phil Mu: 
that their own failure was due, not 
the coloration of the present uni 
leadership, but to T-H and other | 
ternal causes. 


Organizing Supervisors 


It’s not official yet, but both A.F.| 
and C.I.O. expect to start organizi: 
foremen and supervisory workers ea: 
in 1949. Both consider chartering ne\ 
independent foremen’s unions. C.1.() 
appears to be moving fastest in this fiel 
It expects to find a nucleus for its fo: 
men’s union among supervisory worke: 
cut loose, under T-H, by U.A.W. and 


other unions. 


IV. POLITICAL EFFORT AHEAD 


Both labor organizations were tri- 


umphant over the Nov. 2 election vic 
tory—but not cocky. The sentiment 
from speakers and in corridors: A good 
start has been made on political action, 
but the biggest fights are still ahead. 

There was no tendency to regard the 
new Congress as a branch of a labo: 
government. C.1.O.’s program for 1949 
listed industrial controls as a desired ob 
jective, but no demands for nationaliza 
tion were heard in Portland. The union 
did urge government purchase of private 
timberlands which were “advantageous 
or necessary in achieving scientific man 
agement.” And it called for government 
entry into home-building and home 
financing. But it stopped far short of 
suggesting nationalization like that ad 
vocated by the British Labor Party. 

Many C.I.O. leaders have nationaliza- 
tion in the back of their minds—and so 
do some in A.F.L. But they think of 
it as something far in the future. They 
know the $1st Congress would have no 
stomach for such a proposal. 

Both unions expect repeal of the T-H 
law. They expect the minimum wage 
will be upped. They are confident that 
social security will be expanded, and that 
housing and other labor-endorsed legis- 
lation will go through Congress. But 
they say, privately, that labor alone 
couldn’t get any one part of the 1949 
congressional program through. 

That’s why union demands on Capi- 
tol Hill next January will be relatively 
temperate—largely acceptable to the im- 
portant block of congressmen who are 
neither pro- nor anti-labor. 


End of Taft-Hartley 


A.F.L. and C.I.O. both will ask re- 
peal of T-H and out-right return to the 
Wagner act. But they do not really ex- 
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t Congress to go along all the way. 
So already they are thinking in terms of 
a modified Wagner act. 

So far, there’s no agreement between 
the two labor organizations on what 
suggestions to make about “fair” 
changes in the old labor law. Each union 
has its special interests. For instance, 

f A.F.L. wants specific provisions to per- 
mit craft elections in industrial plants; 
£C.1.0. wants craftsmen implicitly in- 
f cluded in factory-wide industrial units. 
he Waming—This has led to warnings 
from Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
that A.F.L. and C.I.O. should iron out 
their differences. Otherwise, he told one 
convention and then the other, unions 
might have little voice in drafting the 
new law. 

It’s now probable that the two labor 
groups will agree on: 

(1) A procedure for handling national 
emergency disputes—possibly patterned 
after that in the railway labor act. 

(2) Free speech, for employers, “so 
long as there’s no coercion.” 

(3) Bans on jurisdictional disputes 
and the secondary boycott—but not 
where the boycott arises from an at- 
tempt to organize or a refusal to handle 
struck or nonunion goods. 

(4) Non-Communist affidavits, from 
both labor leaders and employers. 

Unions will insist on cutting out two 
things: The use of injunctions in labor 
disputes, and unfair-labor-practice _re- 
strictions against unions. 


Organizing for 1950 


Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. praised Tobin 
from convention platforms, and talked 
of the “friendly” Administration. But 
both were irked because Tobin came to 


TRO 











C.1.0.-P.A.C. HEAD Jack Kroll 
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the conventions without commitments 
from the White House. 

Another Tobin—the A.F.L. Team- 
sters’ Dan Tobin—put it this way: “I’m 
not at all sure they are going to live up 
to their campaign pledges.” 

Result: A.F.L.’s Labor's League for 
Political Education (headed by Joe 
Keenan) and C.I.O.’s Political Action 
Committee (led by Jack Kroll) plan to 
keep close tabs on developments in 
Washington next year. 

Moreover, they are planning intensive 
work in the states to build up a stronger 
labor political organization for the 1950 
congressional. campaign. 
© No Third Party—There will be no new 
third-party moves. A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
now say flatly they are convinced labor’s 
political action can best be carried on 
within the framework of the major par- 
ties. For practical purposes, that means 
within the Democratic Party. 

During the pre-election, near bank- 
ruptcy days of the Democrats, labor 
political workers took over many Demo- 
cratic county and city offices. They 
staffed the party headquarters, paid the 
phone bills, carried on the political 
work. Both A.F.L. and C.1.O.—and in 
some instances jointly—still hold con- 
trol over many of these grass-roots party 
organizations. The labor bodies will use 
these as a base for future operations 
designed to keep the Democrats in line 
as a pro-labor party. 


V. WILL A.F.L.AND C.1.O. JOIN? 


Union of the two labor groups is still 
far off, despite significant political col- 
laboration between P.A.C. and L.L. P.E. 

Ihe A.F.L. this year made its strong- 
cst appeal yet to C.1.O. to come back 
into the federation. It urged: “It is not 
enough for us to open the door ,and 
hope the prodigal C.1.O. will return. 
We should now reach out and grasp 
them by the hand.” A.F.L.’s reasop for 
its change in attitude: 

“The recent political victory was won 

only by the cooperative efforts of all 
labor. The greatest possible impetus to- 
ward the organization of workers would 
come from extending such unity. All 
of the resources and energy now con- 
sumed in civil war could be turned to- 
ward advancing the economic and social 
welfare of labor, of our nation, and of 
the world.” 
e C.1.0. Says No—C.1.0. turned down 
the A.F.L. bid. It wants to.collaborate 
without really merging—now. And it 
contends that the election “demon- 
strated conclusively” the wisdom of its 
plan. Cooperation, it says, gets the same 
results without the headache of resolv- 
ing a criss-cross of jurisdictional prob- 
lems. 

Political cooperation can, be expected 
to continue in 1949. Cooperation might 
be extended into other fields if and 





In the room shown below, The Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., of Cleveland grinds and 
polishes aluminum agitators for washing 
machines. These operations create con- 
siderable aluminum dust, yet—the air is 
perfectly clean because of the Sly Dust 
Control System. 





Hoods at 8 grinders and 18 polishing 
machines are connected with piping to 
the Sly Dust Filter outside (shown below). 
No dust escapes into the plant; the dust- 
laden air is drawn through the pipes into 
the filter and all dust removed. The result 
is better working conditions, maintenance 
of quality of product, savings in plant 
operation—good dividends. 





THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohie 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago « St. Lovis 
Philadelphia «+ Minneapolis * Birmingham 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 













































































Be on the Lookout for Water! 


Water can be a real problem. . . if you have the wrong 
kind! Watch out for untreated water that causes boiler 
scale, corrosion, decreased efficiency, and other harmful 
effects. You can protect your plant by installing 
Permutit’s Modern Water Conditioning Equipment. 
Good Permutit-conditioned water will speed up produc- 
tion, lower operating costs, and insure the high quality 
of your product! Instead of having to watch out for 
water, make Permutit* your watchman! 


} Write to The Permutit Company, Dept. BW-12, 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. 1 or to 
the Permutit Company, Ltd., Montreal. 





*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 35 YEARS 
















when unions consider that it’s sm 
show a solid front. 


VI. CONTINUITY IN A.F.L. 


‘ihe federation elected William ( 
(who is now 75) for a 25th te: 
president. Though there have bee: 
quent rumors in the past that Gre 
anxious to retire, he probably will 1 
out his 25 years in office, and the 
cept an emeritus title. 

Green’s most likely successor is sc 
tary-treasurer George Meany. Mein 
took a leading role in A.F.L.’s recen: 
political campaigning. 


Vil. FACTIONALISM IN C.LO. 


There has been a Walter Reut!, 
boom in C.1.O. for two years. It hia 
died down temporarily, now that Phi 
Murray has come out so strongly on th: 
left-wing issue in C.I.O. But Reuther « 
mains the top contender for the C.1.0 
presidency when Murray decides to 
tire. That’s probably years away, a 
though Murray is 62. 

If the election were held noy 

Reuther would win easily. 
e Factions Remain—Factionalism within 
C.I.0. won't be eaSed materially }y 
the strong attack on its left wingers. |: 
will take a year at the very least for th 
impact to be felt. 

But don’t minimize the seriousnes 
of Murray's fierce attack on the leftist 
union leaders in C.I.O. It was in th 
full tradition of John L. Lewis and hi 
tightly controlled United Mine Work 
ers. Even the words were similar. Mu 
ray’s characterization of leftist union 
leaders as “ideological divebombers” 
was straight out of the Lewis lexicon 
It fanned sentiment against the left t 
a point where any proposal to kick out 
leftist unions would have won quick 
and easy majority support. 

But Murray alternately fanned the 

anti-left fire, and damped it. There was 
a clearly implied pledge that if the o1 
ganization left the problem to Murray 
and the executive board, it would bh« 
dealt with. 
e Too Tough—Even some of the 
staunchest right-wing unionists in 
C.1.0. privately criticized some of thc 
Murray excoriations. Textile leaders re 
called, for instance, a time when theu 
right-wing group had been in a minorit 
in C.I.O. and Lewis ordered them t 
conform to policy or get out. They stuck 
to their fight and won it. But the Mur 
ray stand, long overdue, is considerc: 
to be a blowoff that won't be followed 
by dictatorial action. 

The internal situation within C.I.O. 
remains disturbed. An explosion is pos- 
sible at any time. But bets are that 
none will occur. Strong leftist unions, 
such as the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, now plan to sit tight: 
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they aren’t anxious to precipitate any 
further fight. 

The Communists will sacrifice small, 
practically impotent unions such as the 
farm Equipment Workers (already 
ordered to move into the right-wing 
United Auto Workers) in order to avert 
4 bigger Showdown. Object is to keep a 
pase for future operations within C.I.O. 


Meaning for Management 


What does all this factionalism mean 
for management? Companies with U.E. 
contracts, for instance, now face =. 
fied jurisdictional problems. U.A.W. 
poing to move in on many left- ning 

locals. As one organizer put it: 
"Wetwe been under wraps so far, but 


Snow that Phil Murray has started slug- 


ging, So will we. 

It is going to mean _factionalism 
within unions, too, U.A.W.’s left is go- 
ing to take a more militant position 
against right- —_ leaders in the auto 
union; U.E.’s right is going to gain en- 
couragement for a stronger in- plant 
fight to topple the leftist leadership. 

Trouble can be expected by 
ployers who have to deal with the small 


em- 


i leftist unions singled out by Murray in 


his attack. The struggle for control in 
these unions is sure to be reflected in 
plant or office labor relations. 

¢ Leftist Strategy—A convention-weck 
caucus of ofhcers of one leftist union is 
a tip-off to the planned strategy. Officers 
of the union met secretly in a Portland 
hotel room. They rejected a proposal to 
tell their rank-and-file members that 
Murray's charges were based on misun- 
derstanding, and were cleared up after 
the convention. They decided, instead, 


) on a program calculated to undermine 


i Murray and C.1.O. 


s greedy,” 


decisions in locals. 
“power 


Murray will be pictured 
“a packed 


working through 


convention of C.I.O. staff employees.” 







¢ Foreboding—““You mean put the 
choice of Murray or us up to the 
locals?” the chairman of the caucus 
was asked. When answered in the af- 
firmative, the questioner warned: “lI 
don’t go along with you on this. I’m not 
at all sure they won't go along with 
Murray.” He was outvoted. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this news re- 
port are available to BUSINESS 
WEEK subscribers upon request 
without charge—to nonsubscribers 
for 20¢. Additional copies will 
be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. 
On orders of 11 or more, quantity 
prices will be quoted on inquiry. 
Address orders for reprints to 
Reader Service Department, Busi- 
ness Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Via U.S. GULF PORTS 
and LYKES LINES 


Of steadily increasing importance is the stream of 
commerce flowing between Mid-Continent and 
Southern States and the expanding markets of 


oe 
eo, 







South and East Africa Serving this trade artery from and to strategic United States 


Gulf ports are the fast C-type cargo vesse ls of Lykes Africa Line. 


On regular 


schedules they supply African markets with a wide range of our agricultural and 
industrial products. They return with Africa’s vital contributions to our peacetime 
economy and to our national defense stockpile of essential imports. 


Walvis Bay, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
ques, Beira, Mombassa, Madagascar . . 


East London, Laurenco Mar- 


. these are star points on your African 


export-import program. One of six major world trade routes, the Africa Line typifies 
the speed-plus-economy available for all your overseas shipping needs when you 
specify “Via GULF PORTS AND LYKES.” 


Write for the folder, 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., 


“‘Lykes Lines and Gulf Ports.” 
Dept. C, New Orleans, La. Our 


Address 


Trade Development Division will assist in dealing with specific 


export-import problems, 
° 
American Flag 


AFRICA LINE_— From U. Gulf ports to 
South and East Africa ca the Island of 
Madagascar. 

ORIENT LINE:-From U. S. Gulf ports to 
The Philippines, Japan, China, Korea, Indo- 
China, Siam, Federation of Malaya, Nether- 
lands East Indies and other Far Eastern 
areas. 

MEDITERRANEAN LINE-—From U. S. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, Italy, Greece, North Coast of 
Africa and other Mediterranean and Black 
Sea areas. 


@& 


Trade Routes 


CARIBBEAN LINE~From Houston, Gal- 
veston, Lake Charles and other U. S. West 
Gulf ports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Domin- 
ican Republic, Aruba, Curacao, Venezuela, 
East Coast of Colombia and Canal Zone. 
U. K. LINE—From New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston, other U.S. West Gulf ports and 
Tampa to England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. 

CONTINENT LINE—From New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, other U. S. West Gulf 
ports and Tampa to Continental Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Baltic. 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: 


NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW_YORK, 


Baltimore, Beaumont, 


Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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Get the FACTS 
financial statement 


figures! 
Employ these 


accurate techniques of statement 
analysis to “certify” important 
financial decisions. 





By ROY A. FOULKE 
Vice-President 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


A 








, e . . 
What's Happening to the Cost of Living 
Gas & House Tot 
Elec- tOther Furnish- Cost « 
Food Clothing Rent tricity Fuels ings Misc. Livin 
August, 1939...... 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 1006 100.0 98 
January, 1941*..... 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 101.1 101.9 100. 
October, 1941..... 111.6 112.6 107.5 96.7 111.1 114.4 106.9 109. 
October, 1942..... 129.6 125.9 108.0 96.7 115.5 123.6 111.8 119. 
October, 1943..... 138.2 133.3 108.0 95.9 119.3 126.7 117.6 124.4 
October, 1944..... 136.4 141.9 108.2 95.8 123.5 141.4 122.8 126. 
October, 1945..... 139.3 148.5 108.3 94.8 125.7 1469 124.7 128. 
October, 1946..... 180.0 168.1 108.8 91.6 136.6 168.5 131.0 148 ¢ 
October, 1947..... 201.6 189.0 114.9 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 163.8 
November ........ 202.7 190.2 115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 164.9 
December ........ 206.9 191.2 115.4 92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 
January, 1948..... 209.7 (192.1 115.9 93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
PORCuary c4055%. 204.7 195.1 116.0 93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
March ........... 202.3 196.3 116.3 93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 
BI iin coor acess 207.9 196.4 116.3 93.9 166.7 194.7 147.8 169.3 
i EO Oe 210.9 197.5 116.7 94.1 168.6 193.6 147.5 170.5 
URE <i theeice ees 214.1 196.9 117.0 94.2 170.1 194.8 147.5 171.7 
IO casecererens 216.8 197.1 117.3 94.4 174.2 195.9 150.8 173.7 
Anguat . . ccaeasies. 216.6 199.7 117.7 94.5 191.0 196.3 152.4 174.5 
September, 1948... 215.2 201.0 118.5 94.6 191.0 198.1 152.7 174.5 
October, 1948..... 211.5 201.6 118.7 95.4 191.4 198.8 153.7 173.6 
* Base month NWLB’s “Little Steel’ formula. 7+ Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 
August, 1948. Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 








This valuable manual is the key to 
financial statement analysis. It outlines techniques 
that enable you to get the vital, important facts from 
the figures you have on hand. It discusses, in 
detail, the comparative and internal analysis of 
balance sheets, profit and loss statements, surplus 
accounts, sales analysis of small business. Included 
are a host of valuable forms and _ schedules, 
comparative figures and statements, and important 
ratio charts. 


Helpful in a Hundred Ways 


check up on the 
investors to 


This book enables executives t 
efficiency their own 
ascertain the condition of the business in which 
they hold stock, credit men to better judge the 
limit of their creditors, bankers to judge the true 
strength of a business or corporation with greater 
insight. 


practices, 


Consult this manual for 
practical aid . . . 


—Antecedent information important in large corporations 
—Implication of slow trade payments 

—Contrast between small and large businesses 
—Evolution in the use of current ratio 

—Effect of seasonal operations on current liabilities 
—Important features of long-term securities 
-—Manipulation of profit figures 

—E€xplanation of capital surplus 

—Effect of writing-off and writing-up depreciable assets. 


10 DAY EXAMINATION 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FREE 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 18 

Send me Foutke’s Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $6.50 plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid.* 


Address 
City and State . 


Company 
Position BW-12-4-48 


* SAVE: We pay mailing costs if you send cash with 
orde Same return privilege. 











LABOR BRIEFS 





A.F.L. longshoremen ended an 18-day 
strike at Atlantic ports by accepting a 
13¢ raise. They also get a welfare fund 
and a better vacation plan in a two-year 
pact. 

. 
Reinstatement of 106 discharged em- 
ployees of Winchester Repeating Arms 
with back pay has been recommended 
by an NLRB trial examiner. The find- 
ing: Discharges in 1942 and 1946 vio- 
late the old Wagner act guarantee of 
employees’ rights to join a union. 

* 


Six-month strike at Midvale steel plant 
has been settled. A.F.L. members quit 
last May, saying company had cut pay. 
Now 1,800 of 2,350 employees get 10¢ 
raises, others work at old rates. Union 
agrees on “a cooperative effort to in- 
crease production.” 
e@ 


Absenteeism zooms when the deer sea- 
son opens in Michigan. So Reo Motors 
allowed vacations in deer season and 
leaves of absence (set by seniority) for 
hunting trips. It, thus, knew in advance 
how many would take off. 
© 

Strikes declined in October; 240 stop- 
pages involved 110,000 workers, cost 
2-million man-days of idleness. Septem- 


ber figures: 250 strikes, 160,000 workers, 
2.4-million man-days. Work stoppages 
for first ten months of 1948 *«tal 2,950, 
compared with 4,473 in 1946 and 3,396 
in 1947. 
* 

I.A.M.’s reconciliation with A.F.L. now 
looks likely. Machinists quit in a juris- 
dictional feud with A.F.L.’s Carpenters. 
Preliminary talks about terms are under 
way. 

f * 
Strikers’ seniority can’t be reduced by an 
employer: NLRB holds that G. E. dis- 
criminated against strikers by giving 
“continuous service” credits to non- 
strikers laid off during a walkout. G. FE. 
contended they were “ready and willing 
to work.” 











The Pictures—Acme—26, 68 (left), 
101 (center); British Combine— 
72 (center); Harris & Ewing—19, 
26, 68 (right), 70 (left), 102, 105; 
Int. News—68 (center), 70 (right), 
101 (top); Keystone—70 (center), 
72 (left); Wide World—26, 67, 72 
(right), 74, 83, 101 (bot.), 114, 
119, 
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The airlift will be Washington's winter policy for Berlin. !t is still con- 
sidered the best answer to Russia’s threats. 

In fact U.S. policy-makers aren’t anxious to see the United Nations 
Security Council come up just yet with a ‘‘face-saving’’ formula for the Berlin 
dispute. By next spring they think the Soviets will meet our terms. That is, 
the Berlin blockade will be lifted before currency questions—and many 
others the Russians want to talk about—are debated. 

e 

This is how Washington is reasoning: November, the worst flying 
month, is past. And Berlin’s west sectors are still on their feet. Meanwhile, 
the whole Soviet zone of Germany is feeling the blockade. 

















Reporis seeping through to the West say eastern Germany’s steel produc- 
tion is down to 10,000 long tons a month. When coal from the Ruhr was 
available it averaged 100,000 long tons. And production of ball-bearings, 
agricultural machinery, engines, and spare parts is way down, too. 

The blockade hurts the U. S. only in Berlin. The counter-blockade hurts 
the whole Russian zone. By next spring this squeeze might soften Moscow’s 
attitude. 


There’s another reason Washington thinks this a bad time to com- 
promise on Berlin. It would give strength to the Soviet’s new puppet municipal 


government. 

Berlin’s communists chose this week to stage their coup to offset elec- 
tions scheduled in the western sector this Sunday (Dec. 5). In the 1946 
elections the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity Party polled only 19% of the 
total vote, only 23% in the Russian sector. The Communists know they 
wouldn't fare any better now. So they thought this a good time to scrap: 
another agreement that Russia and the west made after the war—the one 
calling for elections in Berlin every two years. 





e 
Washington is still fishing for a China policy. But you can be sure the 
U. S. will: 
(1) Refuse to recognize a Communist government in North China. U. S. 
businessmen who stay there will do so at their own risk. 
(2) Spurn any Communist offer for a trade deal. Shipments of U. S. 
machinery and other capital equipment won't be allowed. 


Washington regards the Chinese communists as tools of Moscow—even 
if they are agrarian reformers. Washington's dilemma is that right now 
there is no one in China to carry the standard of democracy. 








Washington's attitude will come as a blow to many old China hands. 
They see a good chance of keeping China out of Moscow’s orbit if the U. S. 
would establish trade relations with the Chinese Communists (BW-Nov.20 
‘48,p125). 

Many foreign businessmen feel they will be needed to develop China 
no matter who is in power. For example: A large plant of the British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. has just reopened at Tientsin. A British company, Jardine 
Matheson, is planning to start a steamship service between Hong Kong and 
Tientsin soon. National City Bank plans to keep its Tientsin office oper 
even if the communists take over the area. 

Many of these businessmen are bitter at Washington: They are out- 
spoken against: (1) U.S. top brass ‘:: China and the U. S. press for calling: 





















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continues) 


























































BUSINESS WEEK for more aid to Chiang Kai-shek; (2) “Special Ambassadors,” like William C. 
Bullitt, who, they claim listen only to Chiang’s official line. 

DECEMBER 4, 1948 ‘c 
Meanwhile, Moscow is gloating on the sidelines. 
Marshal Vassilievsky has taken command of Russia’s Far Eastern 
armies. He led the Soviet armies against Japan in 1945. The shift in high 
command could be a veiled threat to the U. S. not to go all out with military 
aid to Chiang. 

But, otherwise, the Kremlin is sitting tight. The Soviet press is con- 
spicuously silent on China. There is no fanfare about a “People’s Democ- 
racy” like that which heralded the communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 

Stalin knows he has outsmarted the U. S. in China right from the start. 


Economically, Moscow got ail it wanted from China when the Soviet 
armies looted Manchuria’s industries. Politically, the Kremlin has more than 
made up for that. It was smart enough to champion land reforms for the all- 
Important Chinese peasant. Now Stalin can afford to sit back and reap the 
benefits of widespread anti-Chiang and anti-U. S. feeling among the Chinese. 

s 

You can expect the State Dept. to recognize the new government in 
Venezuela soon. 

The Army group that ousted President Gallegos has promised to protect 
foreign investments in Venezuela. State is just waiting to see if it can keep 
order. Right now conditions are about normal. 

Washington feels that the uprising was simply a case of the Army want- 
ing more power than Gallegos wanted to give it. The Army may have had 
the backing of some of the country’s conservative elements—who didn’t like 
the president's version of a ‘’New Deal” for Venezuela. 

The Venezuela coup marks another step in a trend toward military 
dictatorships in Latin America. In October a military junta took over Peru. 
And last month the U. S. recognized it as the new government. 

* 

Odds are that the Queuille government in France will survive Com- 

munist and Gaullist sniping on the Ruhr question. 


The majority of the Chamber of Deputies. feels it would do no good to 
reject the Anglo-U. S. decision handing back the Ruhr industries to partial 
German control. It might cost France some ECA dollars. It might halt con- 
struction of a western European union. 

For his part, de Gaulle is willing to risk ECA aid to get his way on Ger- 
many. He has opposed the plans for a western union all along. But de Gaulle 
hasn‘t won over many Third Force deputies. 












































; a 
r? Argentina may be paying sterling for its gil imports soon. Royal Dutch 
Shell is offering to take sterling for $100-million worth of oil shipments 
annually. 
The deal will be a big help to both Argentina and Britain. It will help: 
ease Argentina’s tight dollar shortage. Britain will be able to buy more 
Argentine beef and grain. Last spring British railway holdings in Argentina: 
were sold to get these items (BW-Feb. 14’48,p113). 
But some U. S. oil firms may lose part of their market. 


Meanwhile Argentina is trying to boost its own oil production. (Right 
now it gets about half its needs from its own wells.) A deal is in the making 


PAGE 112 with the Dresser Corp. of Cleveland to supply refinery equipment. 
Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the Des. 4, 1948, Issue—Business Wook. 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y:. 
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LONDON-—For sometime U.S. and 
British businessmen have shared an open 


; secret: Britain’s industry isn’t what it 


ought to be. Just how slow it is, by U.S. 
standards, came out last week at the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva. Pre- 
war output per worker in Britain was 


| less than half that in the U. S., ILO said. 


ILO was only documenting official 
thinking on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It was this thinking that led ECA-boss 
Paul Hoffman and Britain’s Sir Stafford 
Cripps to set up the joint Anglo-Amer- 
ican Productivity Council. They rea- 
soned: If Britain and the U.S. can co- 
operate on military and political levels, 
why can’t they on the industrial level, 
too? Industrial collaboration might be 
the most important of the three. It 
could mean a higher living standard for 
western Europe in peacetime. And if 
peace fails, industrial collaboration will 
pay off in terms of security. 
¢ Diplomacy First—That’s why, _ last 
Oct. 25, eight U.S. council members 
held their first meeting with 16 repre- 
sentatives of British industry (BW— 
Sep.18’48,p130). Immediately, the U. S. 
side of the team knew. that their real 
job was to be first-class diplomats. All 
they lacked were the striped pants and 
spats. It isn’t easy to tell other people 
how to get more out of what they have. 
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COUNCIL MEMBERS inspect British plant as part of joint Anglo-American project for . . . 


‘Building Up British Output 


U. S. members of joint productivity council have finished 
their first job: to sell the program to Britain: Now the council is 
-blueprinting plans to shift British production into high. 


And the Americans had two strikes on 
them from the start. 


THE BRITISH PRESS echoed the average 
British businessman’s view that Brit- 
ish industry didn’t need any official 
advice from the U.S. They pointed 
out that for years production know- 
how had been exchanged between pri- 
vate U.S. and British companies. 

BRITISH LABOR was hostile at the start 
too. To the unions, the council looked 
like an attempt to introduce a work 
“speed-up” in Britain. They feared 
the council would recoymmend new 
machinery which would throw a lot 
of people out of work. : 


eSold—The U.S. council members 
proved their right to the spats and 


pants. Their first task was to sell the, 


council to British industry. That they 
have done. The British press has toned 
down considerably. And the all-powerful 
British Trades Union Congress ae been 
highly cooperative. 

U.S. and British members of the 
council found they agreed at a lot of 
points. Only one major disagreement 
cropped up—on the importance of com- 
petition to efficiency. The council is 
sidestepping this point. 

e Blueprint—At its first meeting the 
council set up five committees to study 









its problem. This is the general plan 
of attack: 

Plant Visits. One committee is to sce 
that workers and managers in various 
industries in the U.S. and Britain get a 
look at each other's plants and a chance 
to talk over common problems. 

First, the council felt, the exchange of 
knowhow should be promoted within 
Britain itself. After visiting several Brit 


ish concerns, U.S. council members 
found that the most efhcient British 
plants compare favorably with their 


U.S. counterparts. 

Next the council decided that British 
workers—particular]s foremen—should 
visit American plants. 

Standardization. A second committee 
will study how Britain can streamline its 
productive effort through greater use of 
U.S. mass-production techniques. 

This will need a selling job too. Brit- 
ish businessmen and consumers alike 
tend to associate mass production with 
low quality. U.S. council members will 
have to convince them that it all de- 
pends on what level is standardized. 

Mass production at best has limited 
application in Britain. For one thing, 
Britain produces primarily for an ex- 
port market. One British automobile 
manufacturer pointed out to the council 
that he had to make more than 100 
changes in his product to adapt it to one 
export market. That situation rules out 
use of U.S. techniques across the 
boards. 

Power and Modernization. Another 
council committee will study Britain’s 
productive effort in relation to its indus- 
trial power. Right now it is generally 
believed that the horsepower per worker 
available in Britain is only half that 
available in the U.S. 

Council recommendations on_ this 
line will have to be for the long pull. 
Britain’s present export drive prohibits 
any large-scale power increases or plant 
modernization for some time yet. 

Productivity Measurements. One 
committee will try to find a satisfactory 
method of comparing productivity in 
the two countries. Right now no two 
people agree on the relative efficiency of 
any one industry. 

Publicity. Finally the council has set 

up a committee to sell the importance 
of productivity to British industry. This 
will be done through company “house- 
organs” and union newspapers. High 
production methods in use in the U.S. 
will get wide publicity in Britain. 
e Next Step—These committees will 
make their first report at the second 
meeting of the council. It’s to be held 
in the U.S. some time after the first of 
the year. By then ECA will have decided 
whether it’s going to finance. council 
activities. If it does, U.S. council mem- 
bers will have to be backstopped with 
technical experts qualified to tackle spe- 
cific production problems. 
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for every need 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MEG. CO. 


YORK, PENNA. 

















OIL TYCOON C. S. Gulbenkian (center, flanked by two Saudi Arabian diplomats), single. 
handed, held up for more than a year consummation of a... 


New Middle East Oil Pact 


Stockholders of Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., drop their old 
“Red Line agreement.” Now its two U. S. stockholders (Standard of 
N. J. and Socony-Vacuum) can invest in Saudi Arabian oil. 


If peace would only break out in the 

Middle East, oil men are now set to 
get ahead with the production of oil. 
e Squabble—Until early in November, 
however, war was not the only hin- 
drance. A family squabble among the 
stockholders of the Iraq Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., including the threat of law suits, 
had greatly hindered that company’s 
development. It had also affected, 
though only to a small degree, the op- 
erations of Arabian American Oil Co. 
(Aramco) in Saudi Arabia. The center 
of the dispute was C. S. Gulbenkian, 
a legendary Armenian oil expert who 
owns 5% of I.P.C.’s stock. 

Now the I.P.C. stockholders. have 
settled their dispute, out of court, with 
the signing of a new operating agree- 
merft. Its terms will: (1) permit 
I.P.C.’s two American partners, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N.J.) and Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., to invest in Aramco (now 
owned jointly by Standard Oil Co. of 
Califomia and the Texas Co.); and 
(2) result in a four-fold increase in 
I.P.C.’s own crude-oil output by 1952. 
e Red Line Agreement—I.P.C. has six 
owners. They are: Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., Ltd., Royal Dutch-Shell, and Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles (233% 
each); Standard of N.J. and Socony- 
Vacuum (233% between them); and 
Gulb«nkian (5%). 

The fight arose, primarily, over a 
clause in I.P.C.’s original charter (the 


“Red Line agreement’) which effec- 
tively prevented Standard and Socony 
from helping to develop Saudi Arabian 
oil. Now the way has been cleared for 
them to buy a 40% interest (30% for 
Standard, 10% for Socony) in Aramco 
and its subsidiary, Trans-Arabian Pip 
line Co. (Tapline). 

e Background—Behind the new agre 
ment lies a complex history, full of in 
trigues and disputes over contro] of 
Middle East oil. Before World War |, 
an Anglo-Dutch-German combine ruled 
the roost. After 1918, the French took 
over Germany’s share, and the U.S 
entered the picture. 

I.P.C. was formed in 1928. The orig 

inal agreement pledged joint operation 
and sharing of all output among th 
stockholders. And that provision was 
written to apply also to any new con 
cessions acquired by stockholders any 
where within an area defined, on a map 
attached to the agreement, by a red 
line. (Thus, the Red Line agreement 
The area bounded by that line included 
all known oil-bearing land in the Mid 
dle East except Kuwait and Iran. 
e Void—Everyone was happy until 
World War II. Then, because the 
French firm and Gulbenkian were un- 
able to take their share of the oil (he 
was caught in France when it fell), a 
British court ruled that the Red Line 
agreement was void. 

That was good news to the two 
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American companies. They had long 
been eying Aramco’s development 
hungrily. But the Red Line agreement 
had effectively kept them from invest- 

in Aramco—because they would 
have had to share their take with the 
other 1.P.C. stockholders. 

So, as soon as the British court 
handed down its decision, they agreed 
to buy into Aramco and ‘Tapline. 
eNew Hitch—Then the French com- 

ny filed suit to enforce the Red Line 

ment. I.P.C.’s major partners went 
into a huddle and came up with a new 

ment. But it took more than a 
ear of haggling to persuade Gulbenkian 
to fall into line. 

The pending suit didn’t completely 
stymie the Saudi Arabian deal: In 1947, 
Standard of N.J. and Socony guar- 
anteed a $102-million loan to Aramco, 
and a $125-million loan to ‘Tapline. 
But the possibility that the Red Line 
agreement might be valid kept I.P.C, 
partners from full participation. 
eImportant Feature—l'rom the point 
of view of the two American companies, 
the salient feature of the new I.P.C. 
agreement is the elimination of the old 
requirement that they share with the 
other I.P.C. stockholders in any other 
concessions within the confines -of the 
red line. 

In return for this concession, they 
have agreed (1) that their tieup with 
Aramco must not slow down Iraq de- 
velopment, and (2) that any I.P.C. 
member who fails to finance his pro- 
portionate share of Iraq expansion will 
forfeit a share of I.P.C. output. 
¢ Other Points—Other provisions of the 
new agreement: 

(1) Concession-jumping is out. If an 
].P.C. member’s concession is voided, 
no other member can acquire it for 
two years. 

(2) Although I.P.C. members receive 
crude in proportion to their ownership, 
any member may buy another’s share if 
the latter doesn’t want it. 

(3) In the future, a member unable 
to accept his share of the crude—in case 
of war, for instance—will be compen- 
sated by the member who takes it. 
¢ Prospects—By the early 1950's, 1.P.C. 
output is slated to top 135-million bbl. 
a year (it’s now about 27-million bbl.). 
Two 16-in. pipelines and a 30-in. pipe- 
line from the Kirkuk oil fields to the 
Mediterranean are to be laid as quickly 
as possible. One 16-in. line, only 40 mi. 
from the sea (BW -Sep.25’48,p118), is 
halted by the war in Palestine. 

The peace pact came at a good time 
for I.P.C. Tapline’s progress has been 
seriously slowed by U. S. steel controls. 
But I.P.C. has 170,000 tons of pipe 
on order for its two 16-in. lines—from 
a British and a Belgian firm. The three 
hew pipelines will add 284,000 bbl. a 
day to the distribution facilities for 
[.P.C.’s oil. 
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when your product is handled 


ROUGHLY ? 


No matter what you make... 
stoves, refrigerators, metal 
desks, furniture, metal doors 
and window frames .. . practi- 
cally any kind of fabricated 
product, suitable protective 
packing, held in place with Ex- 
tra Strength “SCOTCH” Tape 
No. 280, will make it possible 
for your product tq reach the 
purchaser as bright and ship- 
shape as it was when it left your 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


plant. We have accumulated 
quite a lot of information on 
improved modern packing 
practice. It’s all at your service 
for no other expense than writ- 
ing a letter to Dept. P-2, at the 
address below, saying, “We'd 
like a “SCOTCH” Tape field 
engineer to look into our pack- 
ing problem.” Why not write 
the letter right now? 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 


MINN 






















Of Appeal to 


LARGE CORPORATIONS 


44,000 sq. ft. 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 


Office Space in the 
FIFTY BROADWAY BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 


Divisible in whole floor units, the 


2nd, 


$rd, and 4th floors are 11,500 sq. ft. each; 


the 5th floor 9,863 sq. ft. 
At an Internationally Known Address 
Building Character 
Great Accessibility 


Surrendered by the U. S. Government 
For Information Address 
MANAGER’S OFFICE 


Fifty Broadway Building: 





Digby 4-2920 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


November 17th, 1948 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 


quarterly dividend of 37% 


on the outstanding Common 


2c per share 
Stock of the 


Company, payable on Dex ember 31st, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Decer mber 10th, 1948. 


Checks will be mailed 
CHARLES C 
Vice P 


resident ¢ 


MOSKOWITZ, 


& Treasurer 








LIMITED SUPPLY! ORDER NOW! 
GENUINE VIRGINIA 


SMITHFIELD HAMS 
BAKED, READY-TO-SERVE 








$2.00 tb. 
PREPAID 






individually 
Gift 


Packaged 
Unusual gift for clients, family, employees. Un- 
paralleled Smithfield flavor, infused careful 


curing into the choicest meat of seanut- 
back pigs. is 


ed razor- 
breueht out te delicious best by 


Cavatier’s ancient Virginia recipe. Baked to golden 
brown with sugar and spices, basted liberally with 


fine Sauterne wine. 
accepted from rated concerns) with order. 8 


Send check (purchase order 
te 12 


ibs. State wt. desired: we refund or bill difference. 


CAVALIER HAM CORPORATION 


414 W. 33rd St. 


Norfotk. Virginia 











HAVE YOU SEEN... 
The National Industrial Real Estate 
Bulletin of BUSINESS WEEK? 
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Volga Key to Soviet Power 


The map above gives some idea of 

how far the Soviets have gone in turn- 
ing Lenin’s dream—the Greater Volga 
power scheme—into reality. 
e Three New Projects—The 1920 plan 
is stil] the key to Soviet electrification. 
Greater Volga projects, which already 
extend from the Arctic to the Caspian, 
will eventually be linked up by a vast 
high-voltage transmission system. There 
are to be 12 hydroelectric stations along 
the Volga river itself, and 34 along its 
tributaries. 

Under the current five-year plan, three 
more of these plants are being added to 
those already built. All three are large 
projects. The two largest will even sur- 
pass Russia’s vaunted Dneproges plant 
on the Dnepr River: Gordets, on the 
Volga, will turn out 1.5-billion kwh. a 
year; Molotov, on the Kama, a Volga 
tributary, will produce 2.2-billion. Power 
output at Kaluga, on the Oka, another 
Volga tributary, will run about 400- 
million kwh. a year. 

e Super-TVA—River transport and irti- 
gation are also integral parts of the 
Greater Volga scheme. Canals built or 
building will link all the major rivers of 


western Russia and permit free move 
ment of goods to all important ports 
Some 1.6-million acres of land wil! be 


brought under irrigation. 























Through harnessing the Volga and it: 


tributaries, this super-T'VA 
edly produce 50-billion to 60-billior 


kwh. of electrical power a year for th 


industry of central Russia and the U: 


(By comparison, TVA now has an an 


nual output of 14-billion kwh. a year 
e Way Behind U.S.—But that goal 


still way in the future. 


five-year plan is 82-billion kwh. by 195 
That’s 


completed, by 1950. Elsewhere in on 


will suppos 


In fact, the goa 


for all of the U.S.S.R. under the current 


70% more than the 1940 leve 
—but it’s far below the current U.S 
total output of 280-billion kwh. a year 

The three Greater Volga power sta 
tions will be in operation, though not 


sia there are some 40 stations now unde! 


construction. Among the most imp: 
sive of these are the Sevan cascade hvd 
stations now rising near Batum in 
Caucasus. This chain of eight dam: 
four of them have been built—will hav 
a total output of better than 2-bill 

kwh. annually. 


+} 


1 


ne 
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A Supreme Court decision outlawing the historic basing 
point system of prices for cement is forcing steel 
companies to abandon the basing point system on 
steel as well. It has been predicted that this will mean 
a great competitive advantage to steel fabricators and 
steel consumers located close to steel producing centers 
... and comparable disadvantages to companies far 
removed from steel centers. 

Already a number of companies are looking over the 
many possible plant locations in Pennsylvania where 
they may enjoy these advantages. You have a wide 
choice of locations from which to choose, for there 
are 109 steel plants located in 70 cities and towns scat- 
tered over a large area from the eastern to western 
ends of Pennsylvania. These include blast furnaces, 
open hearth and electric furnaces and rolling mills. 
This change in the steel pricing system is just another 
reason for coming to Pennsylvania. Here you are close 
to the big Eastern markets and close to large forces 





-bill 


4, 1948 





of skilled labor. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce has 
made intensive studies of locations, sites, and facilities 


Witt the .O.B. Mill Pricing System 


make it necessary for you 


PE N- NS oe von 





to have a plant in Pennsylvania? 


BLAST FURNACE 
ROLLING MILL 


OPEN HEARTH OR 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 





NEW FABRICATING PLANTS 
IN STEEL-PRODUCING CENTERS 


GENERAL MOTORS: has announced that it will 
build a new steel fabricating plant near Pittsburgh 
to produce stampings for the Fisher Body Division. 
This new plant adjoins the giant Irwin Works of 
United States Steel. 

GENERAL MOTORS has announced that it has 
leased a war-built plant at Ambridge, also near 
Pittsburgh, to produce cuttings and stampings. 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL Company, has bought 
the McKeesport (Pa.) works of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation and will eventually occupy 28 
buildings there. 











all over the State and will be glad to help you find the 
place you want for your plant or branch. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In the Heart of the World’s Greatest Market with 
69,000,000 People within a Radius of 500 Miles 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 

















Strengthen your 


This employee has just been paid 
with the mew, insured ABC 
Check, now available for every 
type of payroll system. It repre- 
sents an entirely new approach 
to the “Deductions” and “Net 
Pay” problem...makes it easy 
for your employees to cash their 
ABC Checks anywhere. ..spot- 
lights the purchase of U. S. 
Savings Bonds for your employ- 
ees’ security. Everyone in your 
firm will like the safety and con- 
venience of these new ABC 
Checks. 


Whether your payroll is 
hand-posted, tabulated or pre- 






. ad 
abit al 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


perene THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


employee- 
relations 
with the 





pared on any form of payroll 
machine, ABC Checks are made 
to suit your special needs. 
Because they are insured and 
provide positive identification for 
genuine payees, your employees 
can cash them without red tape 
or bother. Lost checks can be 
easily replaced through this 
insurance feature. 

There’s a good deal more to 
the ABC story. Find out more 
about these new checks that help 
you and your employees. Just clip 
and mail the coupon below for 
complete information. No cost 
or obligation to you, of course. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 














THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please give me full information about your 

new ABC Checks, without cost or obliga- 

tion to me. 

Firm. 

Address_ 

City Zone I 

By_ peli 
Bw-123-4 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports From Washington 


ECA-boss Paul Hoffman ha 
spending his $4-billion kitty on 
sumption he will get more | 
funds by April, 1949. Last wee! 
dent Truman made it official. | 
said he would ask Congress for 2 
appropriation to carry ECA thro 
last (April-June) quarter of thi 
year. Best bet is that Congress 
asked for $1.2-billion. 


Other Developments 


Grain. The White House ha. of 
cially spiked Hoffman’s plan le 
private suppliers handle ECA era 
purchases this month. President |; 
man decided that the Comn 
Credit Corp. should continue to 
wheat, corn, rye, oats under the re 
program. 

Looking toward a new buying 
scheme, Marshall Plan nations h 
placed advance orders with private U.‘ 
suppliers for about 600,000 ton 
grain worth some $50-million. ECA 
will allow these contracts to be con 
pleted if they were covered by procure 
ment authorizations before Nov. 23 

Reparations. Last week, George \ 
Humphrey, president, M. A. Hann: 
Co., Cleveland, and head of ECA’s in 
dustrial advisory committee (BW —Sep 
18’48,p130), left for western German 
Humphrey’s job is to see whether the 
removal of plants ticketed for repara 
tions will hurt the new German econ- 
omy. 

In effect, Humphrey is the special 
representative of the U. S. taxpayer. If 
he feels that the loss of a given plant 
will retard German recovery, he will ad- 
vise ECA to oppose its removal. ECA 
in turn will ask the State Dept. t 
smooth ruffled feathers on the diplo- 
matic level. ; 

Procurement Authorizations. For the 
week ended Nov. 24, ECA authorized 
$176-million worth of purchases. 

Big item on the list was petroleum 
($68.9-million). Europe got $46.9-mil- 
lion, China, $22-million. Over the past 
few weeks, oil shipments to embattled 
China have been heavy. 


Reports From Abroad 
Sir Stafford Cripps will probably ¢ 


to Paris soon to help the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperato! 
give birth to its “master plan” for Euro 
pean recovery (BW —Nov.27°48,p10" 
Cripps will try to reconcile the Frenc 
and British four-year recovery plans 
Trouble is that the French want ™« 
British to buy more 


of their tradition 
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tiles, and the like. Austerity-minded 
Cripps will suggest that France tighten 
its belt a little, as Britain has. That way, 
‘ance wouldn't have to count so heavily 
on its luxury trade. 







Dutch Hit Red Tape 





Amsterdam—The Dutch government 
this week attacked ECA at a vulnerable 

int, complained that to do business 
with ECA required too much red tape. 

The Dutch say they have received 
$180-million worth of Marshall Plan 
goods from the dollar area so far. But 
they have received only $66-million 
fom ECA to pay for them, The result 
is that the Netherlands Bank has had to 
fnance most of the country’s dollar pur- 
chases. To do so, the bank has had to 
pledge some of its precious gold reserve. 

Every country suffers from a lag be- 
tween the delivery of ECA goods and 
the delivery of E CA dollars. 

But the Dutch are worse off than 
most. They do most of their dollar trad- 
ing through private channels. 

There are some 10,000 private Dutch 
importers doing business with the U. S. 
under the Marshall Plan. These im- 
porters don’t know the ECA ropes too 
well. Too often, they regard ECA forms 
as mere formalities. Delays and mis- 
takes result. 

The Dutch hope to remedy the situa- 
tion by having the banks handle more 
of the paper work. 





Wins French Honor 


The French government last week awarded 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Chairman of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the Cross of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. It was 
in recognition of “outstanding service to 
agriculture throughout the world.” The 
award was presented in Akron, Ohio, by 
J. J. Viala, Consul General of France. 
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luxury exports—wines, high-grade tex- 
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THE TREND 





Your Responsibility as a Citizen 


Would you be willing to work for the government at 
one-half of your present income—or less—for the next two 
years? 

Would you be willing to release one man from your 
company every two years for government work? 

We asked those two questions of a business acquaint- 
ance recently. Because we told him beforehand that 
we wanted to ask the questions first and explain later, 
his immediate answer to both was “No!”” Then he wanted 
to know right away whatever prompted such inquiries. 
This is what we told him: 

There has been a lot said since the November elections 
about the people who didn’t vote. There are in the U. S. 
today almost 95-million citizens of voting age. Out of 
that number, fewer than 50-million, or only about 50% 
of the total, voted on Nov. 2. Those who didn’t take 
the trouble to go to the polls and are honest enough to 
admit it have been criticized for their shortcoming. They 
have been called poor citizens. The critics (who pre- 
sumably voted) feel pretty smug about themselves. They 
just know they are good citizens. 

But are they? Is the act of casting a ballot all that is 
necessary to qualify? When you begin to think about it, 


you will realize that this is not the case. V oting and obey- 
ing the law are obviously the minimum requirements of a 
citizen. But responsibility as a citizen does not end there. 


In wartime, all men of fighting age and ability are 
required by law to join the armed forces or be subject to 
call. Others are encouraged to take civilian jobs in the 
government to help handle the administrative load. 


Peacetime Problem 

Now, for the first time in history, we have a peacetime 
draft. This requires military training of young men as a 
war-preparedness measure. Those men provide the troop 
mass. The top level of the military structure is main- 
tained at minimum strength or better by officer training 
at West Point and Annapolis. 

At the same time, the civilian branch of the govern- 
ment also has a big personnel problem. But it differs 
from the military in this respect: Openings at the lower 
levels are filled without too much difficulty; the shortage 
of personnel is at the top. Just before the election, for 
cxample, it was reported from Washington that nearly 
100 jobs paying $10,000 a year were vacant. 

To men making less than that amount, that kind of 
salary might sound like an inducement. But the job 
carrying that price tag in Washington is one that requires 
the services of a man who earns a lot more in private 
life. At least, that is the kind of man the government 
starts looking for when it wants to fill such a post. The 
man wanted is one who has handled administrative work 
on as big a scale out of government as he would be called 
upon to handle in government. 


120 


During a war, there is not so much difficulty in ¢. tip 
men. Patriotism is the reason. In the last war, the Wz 
Production Board and other agencies were staffed with 
hundreds of executives who willingly did their par 

The steel industry furnished one of the best exa: ple 
of wartime industry cooperation with government i. tha 
regard. It put top grade men—presidents, vice-presic ents 
sales managers—in the steel division of W.P.B. \en 
like Hiland Batcheller, president of Allegheny-Luc lum, 
Norman Foy, sales manager of Republic, John Whiting 
president of Alan Wood. With one of the toughest jobs 
in wartime production to handle, those men served 
with little or no acclaim. 

What is the situation in peacetime? What kind of 
cooperation is government getting from business today? 

There are men in the Federal government today drawn 
from the ranks of business. Paul Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker, is serving as administrator of the E.C. A. 
W. Averell Harriman is his deputy overseas. James For. 
restal is Secretary of Defense. Arthur M. Hill is head of 
the National Security Resources Board; Donald F. Car. 
penter, of the Munitions Board. 


Company Responsibility 

But what these men and others have done does not 
lessen the responsibility of those who have never taken 
similar Washington assignments. It is not always a deci- 
sion which can be made by the man himself. His com- 
pany or his board of directors may have to decide whether 
he is to be released from his company duties. The man 
may be willing to make a temporary sacrifice for his gov- 
ernment. But he would like to know that his company is 
willing to share that sacrifice with him. 

The field of business is not the only one that should 
demonstrate its real allegiance to government in this way. 
Labor and agriculture should do likewise. There are men 
in both these sectors of the economy capable of doing 
important work in the government. 

Anyone going into government, of course, should put 
aside his personal and his general interests in favor of the 
common good. A businessman in government must be 
willing to submerge his business identity and look upon 
his government job from the viewpoint of all groups. The 
recent suggestion of Justice William O. Douglas that 
labor supply more men for government loses all of its 
value if those who serve fail to do so unselfishly. 

The reward for good government service can be good 
government. If enough men of competence are provided, 
that reward is more likely to be attained. If too few are 
provided, the result will be more uncertain. Plato 
expressed that thought best when he said: 

“The punishment suffered by the wise who refuse to 
take part in the government is to live under the govern- 
ment of bad men.” 
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